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“ Then a man,” Chirac; ‘“ 
not live six hours ;” and his prediction was col Pi gre, 
There is a told of an American wrote 
ton aoeh Lesetioun quan the aus weld onto 
“To General —— : 
Sally has accepted me—can I have her?” 
To which the general replied : 
“Go ahead. Yours, eto.” 


Since we do not profess to be the fastest nation in the 
world, we can afford time to express ourselves a little 
more elegantly. 

ennenn sn ennn nnn 


“ Mother, I should not be surprised if our Susan 
got 
some day.” 


“ Why, my son?” 
* Because twisted his arm around her neck 
the other night, and if she had not kissed him he would 
= — her; besides, mother, he sits by her, and 
* yey Edward, Susan does not suffer this, does she?” 
“ Suffer that—golly ! she loves it.” 
NNN 


poetry whether she had seen Crabbe’s Tales? 
= we she answered ; ‘I didn’t know that crabs 


= our pardon, miss,” said he; ‘‘I mean have 
you phn Fbarchin Tales?” “ 
** And I assure you, sir, I did not know that red crabs 
or any other had tails.” 
eee eee ee 
It is generally admitted that the Irish are most famous 
for making buils, but the Dutch can go ahead for making 


. For ins : 

“Dve a cat, and I’ve a 
I’ve 4 og calf, and renee op he, 
I’ve got a pig paby, so pig and so ly 
And 1’ve got a pig wife dat’s pigger as all.” 


In the course of one of Brigham Young’s recent ser- 
mons, that individual said : m4 
** Do I know anything that I should keep fast locked in 
my bosom? Yes, thousands of pertaining to other 
le that ought to sleep as in the silent grave. Do 
those things go from me to brother Heber? No. To my 
wife? No, fur I might as well publish them in a paper.” 


Ree ewes re rw 


An odd jus undertook to build himself a tomb, on 
his own farm. Before it was finished his wife was taken 
sick, and expressing her conviction to a neighbor that 
she could not recover, her husband hastily approached 


bed, and said: 

** I wouldn’t die just yet ; the tomb will not be finished 
for several days!” 

His wife took him at his word, and recovered. 

Ata recent ination of a bankrupt it was observed 
that he itd reed number of banking accounts. 

“*T see,” the learned judge, ** that you have had 
pat seven bankers; what could you want so many 
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** To overdraw them, to be sure,’’ was the frank and 
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Mr. Spikes, 


fo! 
lent by 

—- . Aman who puts up a stove 
without indulging in profanity. A stump orator who 
can a hn without alluding to the “ship of 
state” and to * our revolutionary forefathers.” 





A Western poet wi da 
he thus immortalized : 
“* And Isaac he pitched into hym, 
And hym pitched into he; 
Ye waye they fiytte it was a sin, 
And horrybel to see!”’ 
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It was Cobbett who said—und he told the truth too— 
woman is never 80 amiable as when she is useful; 
and as for beauty, though men may fall in love with girls 
at play, there is nothing to make them stand to 
love like them to work—engaged iu the usefal 
offices of the home family. 
weer 

Works in the Press.—‘' Scraps of Soft Soap,” by the 
author of * Bits of Blarney.” 

“ I Havn’t!” by the author of ‘ You Have 
Heard of Them.” 

* The Refuse of my Kitchen,”’ by the author of “ The 
Rag Bag.” 


Most people freely give thought and labor to every- 
thing except that which is most personal and most uni- 
versal of all—character and life. They seem to imagine 
eats Be busy i buyi iving vi 

jusy in buying, rece’ and ing. 

For life is too pire be wasted in ving.” 

Life has been compared to all sorts of pretty and 
homely things—it resembles a pair of breeches; and 
the comfort increases as the wears off the 
pe pe bein ag omg a PP ome P 
al pe-stem mn @ youth ever found at Newport, or 
pe po Saratoga. , 











“* Misther! are you the gintleman as is the mate?” 
asked # steerager of one of the officers on # New York 


packet ship. 
“No,” says the man addressed, ‘‘ but I am the gintle- 
man as cooks the mate!’’ 


“ See there!” exclaimed a returned Irish seldier to s 
crowd, as he exhibited, with some pride, his 
ith a bullet-hole in it. ‘‘Look at that hole, will 
you. You see that if it had been a low-crowned hat, i 
should have been killed outright!” 


Indi i rnal ad 


The P Jou a@ new and very 
striking theory of the aurora borealis, viz., that a comet 
has at some time hit the earth at the Northern Pole, and 
run into Symmer’s Hole, leaviog its tail sticking out, the 
flapping of which makes auroral light. 





The editor of the Nacogdoches Chronicle lets off the 


following : 
‘+ Why is a young man in corsets like Texas? Because 


he bas a Gal-vest-on!" 








"THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly pager 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and pop’ ty, 
has become a “‘ household word ” from Maine to Califor- 


nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 
(G> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or 


(> I is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new Spe, and in a neat avd beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super royal pages. 


and female writers in the country. 
(>> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate © 
taste and beautiful in humanity. 
that the good influence of sack 
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GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


— oR, — 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 








BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 
[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIiIl. 
ROSE FINDS THORNS. 


Mrs. Hatrer bounced into number twelve 
about ten minutes after Rose had eaten a very 
poor breakfast, P’liny and the old gentleman 
being on the way, soon brought up the rear in 
the order in which their names are here recorded. 
The incontestable leader of the allied forces 
planted herself p ly on the threshold of the 
door. Pliny glared over her shoulder, while the 
parent, knowing his subordinate station, stood 
unostentatiously in the background. 

“T’ve been aboard the Natchez!” said the 
gifted “‘business-woman.”. “ Perhaps you didn’t 
know, ma’am, when you made them statements, 
last night, that the Natchez was down at the 
Levee ?” ‘ 

“ Having just arrived here, I had no means of 
obtaining such knowledge,” returned Rose, con- 
siderably startled by the portentous expression 
of Hatrel. . 

“It’s really too bad that a woman of your 
appearance should wilfally attempt to deceive 
the keeper of an exemplary house! But you’ll 
find that I’m smart. I haven’t beat about the 
world from pillar to post without learnin’ some- 
thing. Your captain never commanded the 
Natchez—that’s certain! But it don’t make an 
artom of difference !”” 

P’liny fidgetted about in the rear, and made a 
noise which was intended for an ironical laugh. 

“T confess, Mrs. Hatrel, that I am much as- 
tonished by the unexpected turn affairs have 
taken ; but [ truthfully protest that I am more 
amazed by what you tell me than you can possi- 
bly be!” said Rose, perfectly astonished by the 
announcement thus confidently made. 

“You can afford not only to be surprised, but 
to shrink into nothin’ before one whom you have 
injured, Mrs. Wilder !” 

“Woman, cease to insult me! I have made 
no statements which I had reason to believe were 
not strictly true. Here—read this letter; and if 
you are not utterly destitute of feeling, sympa- 
thize with my disappointment, or remain silent.” 

Mrs. Hatrel condescended to take the letter 
which Rose offered, succeeding after a time in 
spelling out its contents. P’liny continued to 
curvette impatiently in the background, while 
the docile father, like a faithful Newfoundland 
dog, held himself in readiness to bark or bite, or 
be sent ‘down stairs in disgrace by Becky. 





“Some comes with dockyments and some 
comes without,” observed the latter, coolly. 
“How long since you’ve seen this husband of 
yours ?” 

“About nine years,” faltered Rose. 

“It seems he was intemperate ?”” 

Rose made no answer. 

“You galivanted out here on the strength of 
this letter ?” 

“¥es.” 

“Then let me tell you, you come a good ways 
after a very crooked stick, even pervidin’ there’s 
such a person as Captain Wilder. But it don’t 
make an artom of difference—not an artom !” 

P’liny and her father reiterated that it didn’t 
make an “ artom of difference.” 

“T should rather you wouldn’t speak ill of 
him. With all his faults, he is the father of my 
darling Eve. Know that Christian duty would 
take a Christian wife to see her dying husband, 
however great his follies and vices,” rejoined 
Rose. 

“In my opinion, Mrs. Wilder, a drunken sot 
is better off dead than alive. And as for runnin’ 
after him, you ought to run exactly ’tother way. 
However, there’s no certainty that this letter’s 
giniwine; though it don’t make an artom of 
difference !’” 

“You can see the post-mark very plainly, Mrs. 
Hatrel. Afd if you have any doubts that I 
came from Boston, you can satisfy yourself by 
going aboard the Bounding Billow.” 

“Then you’ve been preciously humbugged, 
ma’am !” 

“But who could wish to pass such a cruel 
deception upon a friendless woman ?” 

“‘ There’s a reason for everything. Who were 












you before you married, and who were your 
parents ?” 
** My father was an eminent jurist of Philadel- 


handkerchief, and exhibiting strong feeling. 
“The old story! Now I expect if there’s 
reality in all this ado, that your father has heirs 


chance of dyin’ of the yeller fever; and if you 
escaped that, it would be ten to one if you ever 
got money enough to get back again.” 

“Tt’s all atrick! She turned up her nose at 
me last night, when I went to the door!” cried 
P’liny, unable to repress her animosity longer. 

“Stop talkin’ !’’ screamed Mrs. Hatrel, ambi- 
tious to say allthe impertinent things herself. 

Rose shook her head incredulously. 

The construction which Becky had put on the 
affair was entirely new, and notwithstanding its 


ROSE RESCUED FROM INSULT BY 


forgiven,” said Rose, hiding her face in her | 


who wish to get you out of the way. I suppose | 
they thought if you come here, you’d stand a fair | 


round their fingers, jes’ like ribbon! There I 
stood by the cabin door, and he said to me 
neither ay, yes nor no. 
artom of difference—not an artom !” 

During the next two days Rose made every 
effort in her power to gain intelligence of her 
husband. The conviction that she had been 
duped, which had hourly grown stronger, was 
now fully established, and the last lingering hope 
in that direction extinguished. 

The yellow fever was prevalent. Eve and 
her mother met funeral corteges in nearly every 
street, and such spectacles could not but exercise 
a depressing influence upon the spirits of both. 
Mrs. Hatrel became highly prophetic, predicting 
“an awful run of the disease.” The city would 
be d lated—the dead would be carried off in 





g 
improbability, startling. She wondered if Hat- 
rel’s angular body was not a true manifestation 
of her inner self. Perhaps that was always the 
case, the palpable flesh being a type of the im- 
palpable soul. 

A novel intimation had the woman made. 
The more Rose thought, the more perplexed she 
became. That the letter was a cruel deception, 
she seriously began to think. She requested her 
ungracious hostess to accompany her on board 
the Natchez. Although she was the last person 
she would have selected had there been any 
choice, she was glad of the favor of poor com- 
pany, even. She was so fortunate as to find the 
captain on board. He received her withso much 
urbanity, that she made bold to place the letter 
in his hand. He perused it attentively, restoring 
it to her with a smile. 

“Madam,” he said, politely, “if you have 
visited New Orleans on the strength of that let- 
ter, you have been egregiously deceived. I have 
commanded this boat since the day it first floated 
on the waters of the Mississippi.” 

“There are many other boats. Is it not pos- 
sible that by the stupidity or inattention of the 
friend who wrote this missive, the wrong name 
was substituted ?” inquired Rose. 

“T have been long on the river, and am _per- 
sonally acquainted with all the captains who run 
boats between this city and St. Louis; I do not 
hesitate to say there is no Captain Wilder among 
them. Iam sorry, madam, for your sake, for 
you must necessarily be sadly disappointed. As 
you are alone and unprotected, I shall be happy 
to render you any assistance in my power. I 
will consult the directory, and institute such in- 
quiries as may have any promise of relieving 
your suspense. Rely upon my faithfulness.” 

The captain spoke with that real kindness 
which distinguishes the deportment of a true 
gentleman toward woman in need of friendly 
aid. 

The ready tears started to Mrs. Wilder’s eyes. 
Her grateful looks, if not her earnest words, 
assured the man that his offers were not unap- 
preciated. 

“It’s strange to see how men will bow and 
scrape to a pretty face and a rounded form!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hatrel, spitefully, as they walked 

from the boat. 


such comfortin’ words. 
sueh folks! Anything that wears dignity and 





phia. I married against his will, and was not 


has got beauty to show, can wind such fellows 


“I might have gone there twenty | 
times, without a gown to my back, and never got | 
For my part, I despise 








Zia ss 
cart-loads and buried in trenches, though in a 
long run it wouldn’t make an “ artom of dif- 
ference !” 

It may be suspected that such anticipations, 
backed as they were by present realities, were not 
of anexhilarating nature. Mrs. Hatrel, however, 
trusted to the benign influence of Dr. Skeggs, 
the author of a new system of medical practice. 
It was the only bright spot she could see in the 
horizon of the future. 

One night Eve was restless but did not com- 
plain. In the morning her face was flushed, her 
forehead hot, her pulse accelerated, her tongue 
furred, her appetite gone. There was a dull 
ache in the back of her neck, her limbs felt weary, 
and sh: knew not how to place them to give 
them ease. Rose marked these symptoms with 
inexpressible alarm ; she imagined she saw in 
them the incipient workings of fever. She sat 
by the bedside, watched her breathing, bathed 
her temples, smoothed the pillows, adjusted the 
clothes over her person when her unquiet arms 
threw them off, turning occasionally to the win- 
dow to wipe off tears unseen. 

Eve tried to be strong. With sweet heroism 
she struggled to subdue her pain, and calm the 
wild unrest of her blood. 
more air. Her mother opened the door. Pliny 
was standing in the passage; her gray eyes had 
been at the key-hole. She limped away mutter- 
ing, while Rose noticed that the contents of her 
trunk—she had left it unlocked a few moments 
before—were considerably deranged. Her purse 


But it don’€ make an | 
| quer difficulties. 





BLANDLY. 


mother. I cannot tell how prayers are answered, 
or how God hears so many souls praying at the 
same time; 4ut Tam sure that prayer can con- 
While I was lying restless last 
night, and couldn’t put my limbs anywhere to 
make them feel better, I prayed for you, mother. 
Iam certain some Power heard me, for there 
came into my mind such peaceful confidenee, 
and voices kept saying things that were so hope- 
ful. Did you ever hear those sweet voices? I 
will tell you what they said last night when I laid 
thinking. ‘All things are ordered—chance is 
dead—the pure in heart shall see God in all the 
vicissitudes of life.’ That don’t sound like me, 
does it? Well, that came of prayer. And what 
would prayer be good for, if no answer came? 
Why, it would be a mockery !” 

The quick, firm steps of Becky were heard on 
the stairs. Eve shuddered and crept back into 
bed. 

“So you’ve brought the yellow fever into my 
house!” she cried, on reaching the door. 

“T hope not,” said Rose. 

“That child’s got a fever on her this very 
minute! And you haven’t got five dollars to 
bless yourself with! This comes of taking in 
strangers. I declare it’s too bad! It does seem 


that every kind of trouble comes to me! If any 
woman has provocations, it’s me !’”” 
“Do yon profess Christianity?” Rose in- 


quired, in a rebuking tone. 

“No, Lact it! Idon’t run away from home 
to be sick, and bea bill of expense to folks. 
You shall leave, you shall go to a charity hos- 
pital, Mrs. Wilder!” 

“Calm yourself, madam, and if you have any 
experience, look at this dear girl, and sce if she 


' has the symptoms of that dreadful fever !” said 


She asked for a little | 


Rose, with much firmness. 

Mrs. Hatrel liked to have her opinion asked ; 
so the request mollified the tigress a little. She 
felt Eve’s pulse, or affected to, examined her 
tongue and skin with an air of importance 
Emphatically she pronounced it a case of the 


| yellow fever. 


which she had imprudently deposited therein had | 


been opened, its slender stock of needful com- 
fort counted. Rose was amazed ; yes, absolutely 
terrified at the discovery which had been made. 
The secret was out, her destitution revealed. 
What would be the result ! 


“How you tremble, mother! What is the 


matter?” said Eve, getting out of bed in her | 


night~iress, and running to Rose, whose agita- 
tion frightened her. 

“Sit down, dear mother, I will shut the door, 
nothing shall harm you—rest your head against 
me.” 

Eve, in her white linen, holding her mother’s 
pretty head upon her breast, stroking down the 
black hair, kissing her cheeks, with soft tears in 


her loving eyes, and her beautiful face aglow, | 


looked like an angel of light. 
“Do you believe in prayer, mother ?” 
“I think I do, sometimes, darling.” 
“T believe in prayer very much this morning, 


“No,” said Eve, in a clear voice, “ it is not; 
I feel that it is not.” 

“And a precious sight you know about it, 
If you’s my child, I'd slap you for ex- 
posin’ yourself, and gettin’ in this way.” 

“« Mother never slaps,” returned Eve, artlessly. 

“ What’ll my boarders say? I sha’n’t be 
able to keep one of ’em when they hear of this.” 

“My daughter appears somewhat ill; but 
there is, I think, no sufficient reason for alarm. 
Remain quiet, and all, I trust, will be well.’’ 

“ As I was sayin’, there’s a charity hospital on 
Common Street, where sick: people without 
money can go. I'll speak to Dr. Skeggs, and 
he’ll see about gettin’ you in there.” 

“‘Forbear, I beg of you! My child shall never 
enter a charity hospital. I will hire this room— 
I will pay you in advance. 


miss ! 


I have some money, 
I have clothes ; do not turn me into the street 
with this sick girl!’ exclaimed Rose, resolutely. 
“And perhaps,” she added, with subtle policy, 
“T shall be able to try Dr. Skeggs’s reformed 


| practice.” 


“ The nutritive system,” said Becky, relaxing 
perceptibly the unfeeling hardness of her ex- 
pression. ‘If I’m paid well, I’m willin’ to ran 





some risk. I should ask you but a dollar and a 
half for this room under ordinary circumstances, 
but the child bein’ sick, I must have more—say 
two dollars.” 

Rose took the sum named from her purse and 
gave it to Becky. 

“ There'll be extra goin’ up and down on the 
carpets, which I didn’s think of at first,” she add- 
ed, with a calculating air, as if conscious she 
had wronged herself by too much liberality. 

To divert her mind from the theme, Mrs. Wil- 
der made an inquiry respecting the improved 
practice, when Mrs. Hatrel plunged at once into 
the mysteries of the nutritive system 

“I'm glad she’s gone,” said Eve, ten minutes 
later. ‘I can’t breathe so well when she’s in 
the room. Please come and lay your hands on 
my forehead. Now draw them slowly down over 
my face and breast. It relieves my pain. Keep 
doing so until you are weary, dear mother.” 

“T must go for a doctor, child!” 

“No, I will take no medicine—your hands 
will cure me—your hands, so soft, so cooling. 
They make the front of my head like a window, 
I can see you with my eyes shut. What a good 
doctor you are, dear mother! Yes, I can see 
wonderfully—I could walk the whole city with 
my lids pressed tight together, as they are now.” 

“You surprise me, Eve!” 

“T see that I do, for I can read your thoughts. 
I love to look into your mind—I behold in it 
such a world of love, all for me. It is pure, too ; 
sweeter than the dew upona rose. QO, this is 
delightful indeed! I never knew that a mother’s 
love is so boundless; it is deeper than the un- 
measured sea, and will last longer than the strong 
waves that bear up great ships. How can you 
be so unselfish? You will be one of God’s an- 
gels when you die.” 

Rose pressed her lips to Eve’s forehead and 
whispered to her to go on. 

“Tknow what you wish—you desire me to 
look ut my own system and learn the cause of 
my illness. I willdo so. I am not threatened 
with that fearful fever, nor shall Lhave it Neith- 
er will you. My difficulty owes its origin to a 
slight cold contracted the day I left the vessel, 
and the disturbance which a change of diet, bad 
water, and anxiety naturally produced in a frame 
so delicate as mine. Now you are wanting to 
know what will cure me. ‘The process is simple. 
Keep me quiet—every day make these passes 
over my head and person. I seem to understand 
that this should be called magnetism. Am I 
‘right? I thought so. I acquire knowledge in 
this state without study or effort. You observe 
that I converse better, it comes of the same power. 
Mother, this is called charming, and fascination, 
too. You glorify me, dear mother, by your 
sweet power. I wish I could be thus always!” 

“Can you not ?” 

“No, I must return to my normal state after 
sleeping two hours.” 

“Can you tell me if this is a dangerous 
power ?” 

Eve paused, then replied with angelic softness : 

“1 perceive that it is dangerous in the hands 
of the impure. It may be made the means of 
great evil. The wicked pervert all things. God’s 
best gifts become venomous serpents when abused 
Sin is perversion of use. In your hands, mother, 
the power to charm is the power to give happi- 
ness, relief from suffering, exaltation, knowledge. 
It is as desirable when exercised by you, as it is 
frightfal when employed by others—those ac 
tuated by base motives. 
so do the serpents. 


The angels magnetize, 
Ah, how quick I trace the 
outgoing of your thoughts! What a very strange 
question you have now! Bat I can answer. 
You wish to know where father is—I must rest 
a moment and then I will tell you. I see—I 
know—do not be shocked—he is not in this city— 
he is notin this world. But he is where he is 


better. ‘The manner of his death is your present 
desire. Mother, 1am in a dark night on the 
water. The winds roar like crashing cannon— 


the waves thunder against the ship—she staggers, 
she groans, she sinks. Father’s bones lie in the 
coral caverns of the swelling sea. Be calm, for 
I read in it a wise dispensation. Nothing is 
wrong—all is well—all is more than well—all is 
glorious. There are tranquil days in store for 
you—days of plenty, peace, calm content. Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid. Grief may prevail at evening, but joy 
cometh in the morning. Mother, the future says 
Now I must cease talking. 
I shall wake 


you will be blest! 
Please bid me sleep two hours. 
feeling no bodily pain.” 

Rose willed Eve to sleep. She rested quietly 
in her bed—her hands passively by her side, her 
respiration gentle, her expression calm end 
peaceful. ? 

Mrs. Wilder was startled by the singular rev- 
elations of the hour—awed, dwelling upon the 
gifts of the human soul. She heard the soft 
breathing of her girl, saw the untroubled repose 
of her features, the quietude of her person. It 
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was strange, very, but she took courage, striving 
to exercise faith in what she had heard. 

Days elapsed. Eve’s health improved, yet 
disease lingered about her system. Rose’s money 
was exhausted—some of her wardrobe had pass- 
ed into Becky’s hands. Want, grim and pitiless, 
followed her like a shadow wherever she went; 
into the streets; down stairs and up; to her 
miserable little room ; sat by her side ; whisper- 
ed, mocked in her ears. 

The old painful plan of warding off starvation 
with the needle was resorted to. But it was a 
humiliation to make the attempt to procure that 
kind ofemployment. There were hundreds seek- 
ing such labor, those who were known having 
preference. Moreover people were getting 
alarmed about the fever; some left town, others 
kept close within doors. It was a period unfor- 
tunate for fingers that earned bread by plain 
sewing. And Rose found it so. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CRESCENT CITY. 


Cartatn Craiten was a large muscular man, 
with a face somewhat stormy, a good seaman, a 
rigid disciplinarian. He expected every one 
under his authority to do his duty, and no shirk- 
ing. He commanded the fine barque “ Rio 
Grande,” then bound for New Orleans, second 
day out of Boston harbor. 

Mr. Howard, second mate, entered the cabin 
where the captain was busily engaged working 
out some kind of a nautical problem, and said : 

“A lad, sir, has smuggled himself on board, 
and has just crawled out from among the 
freight.” 

“Bring him here,” was the brief rejoinder. 
The mate left the cabin, and presently returned, 
followed by Richard Lee. 

“Who are you?” demanded the captain, fix- 
ing his stern eyes on the lad. 

“A spectral ’loosion,” replied Dick, in his 
quaint style. 

“ Where do you imagine you are going?” 

“To New Orloons.” 

“What for?” 

“Tn pursoot the yeller fever.” 

“Be careful, sir! I’m not just the man to 
joke with. So you secreted , ourself on board ?” 

“Subject to halloocinations, cap’n. Walk in 
my sleep.” 

“T shrewdly suspect you'll be subject to some- 
thing worse, if you don’t improve your manners. 
Do you wish to know what we do with vagrant 
boys, who smuggle themselves aboard in this 
way ?” : 

“Not ’tic’larly ’quis’tive ’bout it. Like to 
have some ‘’freshmints soon’s convenient, 
though.” 

Craiten bit his lip, and drew his large hand 
thoughtfully over his bronzed visage. 

“Ym strongly tempted to throw you over- 
board!” he added, frowning ominously. 

“ How fur is’t to New Orleans ’bout this time 
day ?” queried Worthless, with admirable sang 
froid. 

The captain contracted his brows and drum- 
med impatiently on his writing-desk. 

“ Have you been on the water before ?”” 

“ Never been on the water much ; been on the 
ice ’sider’ble.”’ 

“ Any part of a sailor?” 

“T am, cap’n—the good-for-nothin’ part. 
Don’t know the mainsail from a bed blanket. 
Fact is, don’t know none the manooal ’ploy- 
mints.” 

“ How have you lived all your lifetime ?” 

“By the air comin’ in, an’ the air goin’ out.” 

“You are crank, sir; but I shall be able to 
take some of the fun out of you, possibly! This 
is no place for loating; nobody but passengers 
can be idle on board my ship !”” 

“Aint I passinger? ’Suredly. Like to have 
cabin fixed up to scommodate ’self an’ soot. 
Have my poortmantle brung in. Take my meals 
sep’rate table !”” 

A lady who stood near the cabin door, listen- 
ing to this dialogue, entered. She was tue cap- 
tain’s wife—a woman with fair skin, dark eyes 
and hair, a pretty figure, and a gentle expression. 
Figuratively, the lion and the lamb had met in 
the conjugal pair. The personnel of the twain 
was quite at variance. One was full of physical 
life and strength, quick to plan, inflexible in pur- 
pose, exacting where he had a right to exact, 
absclute in power, yet manly and generous 
when manliness and generosity were in keeping 
with his strict notions of seamanship and order ; 
the other was delicate in frame, feminine in at- 
tributes, soft in her sympathies, unassuming in 
deportment, loving to her lord, kind to all brought 
within the sphere of her influence. She heard 
the bold answers of Richard, and was anxious 
for the result, fearing his freedom might bring 
punishment. The captain’s features relaxed, 

perceptibly, as the lady glided in. 

“T perceive that you are destined to become 
acquainted with a famous doctor we have on 
board,” he said, slowly. 

“ Cook, p’r’aps ?” 

“ Rope’s end, sir!” 

Mrs. Craiten whispered to the captain not to 
frighten the poor boy. 

“Frighten the evil one, madam! He looks 
frightened, don’t he ?’’ exclaimed that gentle- 
man, who, truth to tell, was more amused than 
angry, though thinking it necessary to his posi- 
tion to maintain a rebuking countenance. 

“Want sunthin’ to make me feel better. 
Head’s been circoolatin’ ever since I come boord. 
Like to have bed ’pared soon.” 


“Til take a ’ceipt? Best to be ’tic’lar with 
strangers ; ’customed to do business ’cordin’ to 
legal ’quiremint,” quoth Ne’er do-Well, placing 
the specified sum on the desk with inimitable 
nonchalance. Mrs. Craiten laughed, Mr. How- 
ard did the same, the captain with some effort 
preserving his gravity. 

“What's your name ?”—Richard told him. 

“ Well, Richard, keep the money til! I call on 
you for settlement.” 

“Anythin’ to scommodate,” rejoined Dick, 
restoring the pieces to their receptacle. He had 
passed through a trying ordeal triumphantly— 
much better than any one on board, knowing 
the circumstances, had expected. When next 
he appeared among the crew, he was looked upon 
as avery lucky lad—he had slipped through the 
captain’s fingers so easily. Sea-sickness kept 
him quiet a few days; then he began to show 
his qualities. He had a serious misunderstand- 
ing with the cabin-boy, originating in the latter’s 
calling him a “ land-lubber,” and having laugh- 
able jokes at his expense. The result was, the 
youngster got a swollen eye. 

An embryotic sailor took up the quarrel in be- 
half of the sufferer. Dick had taken lessons in 
the art of self-defence, and knew how to make 
science supply the deficit of strength and size. 
Saltwater thought to administer chastisement 
with his fists. Richard was willing—squared off. 
Saltwater became conscious of a strong concus- 
sion, affecting his entire system. Was inclined 
to believe somebody had knocked him down. 
Recovered his feet to carry out his original pur- 
pose. Dick warned him to “ Look out,” for it 
was “comin’;” but the friendly suggestion was 
unheeded. Saltwater received a shock under the 
left ear which sent him among the scrubbing 
brushes and buckets, ending the combat. 

All hands cheered. The victor remained 
calm, seated himself tranquilly on a coil of rig- 
ging, cleared his voice, and electrified his specta- 
tors with a song. The theme was one that 
sailors love. The lad sung it well. His dis- 
tinct intonation, his clear, full tones, thrilled and 
captivated the soul of Jack. From that moment 
Richard was a favorite—a privileged person on 
board ship. His fame reached the cabin, and his 
rare vocal powers were called into requisition for 


| tended the whole. Dick walked into see the 
presses—gigantic presses performing hercu- 
lean labors. Everything was on a grand scale. 
The lad could not well comprehend what he 
saw; the machinery was as mysterious and 
unintelligible as the characters of a Greek Tes- 
tament. There was so much movement to and 
fro, so much hurry and clatter, so many persons 
pushing this way and that, so many thousands 
of bales meeting his eyes at every step, that he 
grew confused with the complexity, and was glad 
to get into the street again among the carts and 
drays. 

It was nearly dark, and Richard began to 
think about lodgings, but before commencing the 
search, he went behind a bale of cotton, out of 
sight, and put his money in the toe of one of his 
boots, with the exception of a half sovereign, 
which he kept in his pocket for present use. 
This novel expedient was resorted to as a safe- 
guard against robbery, Dick having a poor opin- 
ion of the morality of New Orleans. 


He soon had the privilege of seeing the city by 
lamplight, and improved the opportunity to the 
best advantage by looking in at shops, saloons 
and lodging houses, making inquiries, noting the 
habits of the people, astonished at the varieties of 
color, idioms, and languages. The evening was 
far advanced before Dick tabernacled, for the 
night, in the bungalow of Miss ’Lizabeth Dull, 
free woman of color—dark color—in the pur- 
lieus of Morales Street. The locality was ob- 
scure, suiting Dick better on that account, he 
being moderate in desire, modest in pretension, 

pposed to magnifi in all its forms! Not 
the eyes of ’Lizabeth attracted him thither; but 
the cheerful candle in the window, reflecting rays 
of light on an ious coll of arti- 
cles of legal traffic, drew his attention, inducing 
him to enter. Miss Dull’s complexion did not 
suit him, but being only half-blooded and well- 
favored, he tolerated her, and struck a bargain. 

Her habitation was not large, but she said it 
was clean and exemplary, never contaminated 
by the presence of “real niggers,” ’Lizabeth was 
of course of high caste. Dick being a stranger, 
could not be trusted till morning for the pay- 
ment of the stipulated sum ; therefore it became 











the entertainment of the captain and his lady. 
The latter listened, appreciated, praised. He 
heard her say to her husband, one day, “The 
lad has genius.” The words gave him pleasure ; 
he pondered them when alone. It was really 
true, then, that there was something he was good 
for, notwithstanding the universal suffrage of 
Tumbledown Alley to the contrary! There was 
satisfaction in thinking so as he lay in his berth, 
hearing the waters dash against the ship’s sides. 
Such reflections were beneticial, kindling a spark 
of ambition in his breast. 

He began to study in earnest! The mystery 
of reading opened on his perceptions—the hither- 
to inexplicable mystery of reading. With true 
womanly kindness Mrs. Craiten assisted him, 
and he made rapid progress. Who does not 
make progress when woman aids ? 

Days elapsed—many suns arose and set upon 
the sea. A change came. When the Rio Grande 
passed the Balize, Mrs. Craiten was dying with 
yellow fever. She sent for Richard, exhorting 
him to honesty and good conduct. He was 
shocked to see what inroads disease had made; 
and when she requested him to sing a hymn 
which she herself had taught him, he was affect- 
ed to tears, and could with difficulty get through 
with it. The captain gave up the command of 
the barque to the mate, and remained by his 
wife’s side, in watchful, sleepless anxiety. She 
sank rapidly, and her spirit went out, as the Rio 
Grande swung in to the Levee. 

Richard crept in to see her, hearing that the 
struggle was over. Captain Craiten was looking 
crushed and broken. He knew what the lad 
wanted, and uncovered the sleeper’s face—ten- 
derly uncovered it, as if fearful of disturbing her. 
There must have been some softening of the 
boy’s nature since the day when little Jenny 
breathed her last—there must have been a hu- 
manizing softening, for he contemplated the pale, 
mild visage with more of solemnity than curiosity; 
solemnity mingled with regret. His eyes grew 
strangely weak; he kept wiping them with the 
back of his hand. He turned to go, but was de- 
sirous to attract the captain’s attention before 
leaving the ship. He was absorbed in his great 
grief, and did not notice his reluctance. 

“I'm goin’, cap’n,” he said, respectfully. 

Craiten comprehended his meaning. 

“Well, Richard, come aboard and stay nights, 
till you get a better piace,” he said. 

Richard’s heart was full. He reached out his 
hand. Captain Craiten grasped it and shook it 
cordially. 

“You are welcome to your passage, Richard. 
Remember me when you want a friend.” Dick 
tried to speak, but couldn’t ; his lips and tongue 
were paralyzed, and his throat was dry. He ran 
from the cabin with a tugging, crying sensation 
in his bosom. 





Richard Lee stood upon the Levee, a stranger 
in the great city. His spirits were depressed by 
the scene through which he had just passed; 
but the exercise of walking, the novelty of his 
new surroundings, the hurry and bustle, soon 
absorbed his attention, and dissipated his dejec- 
tion. The public buildings excited his astonish- 
ment and admiration. The City Exchange 
with its imposing facades ; the Exchange Hotel 
with its Corinthian columns; the Verandah with | 
its projecting roof and balcony; the Cathedral, 





“Have you money to pay your passage ?” 

“Allers carry supply filthy loocre. How 
much'll snatisfy ye?” 

Richard plunged his hand into the almost 
fabulous depths of his breeches pocket, and drew | 
out arag with something tied up in it; it was 
his store of money. 

“Ten dollars will do for a gentleman of your | 
size,” said Craiten, with a business air. Dick 
untied the knotted rag, exhibiting to the aston- 
ished vision of the captain a number of gold 
pieces—a visible manifestation of Mr. Raeburn’s 
gratitude for his courageous conduct on the oc- 
casion of the runaway ride. 


| the St. Charles, Orleans and New American 


|} such an extensive establishment ; it was a marvel 
| 


with its hexagonal towers and Tuscan columns; 


Theatres, together with the banks and markets, 


'y to change the gold piece which he had 
left in his pocket for incidental expenses. Miss 
Dull attended to that matter with conscientious 
correctness. 

Richard took a glass of beer to secure harmo- 
nious dreams, and was shortly after shown to his 
couch, upon which he stretched himself, without 
taking off his clothes. He found no fault with 
his bed; he had slept well with worse accom- 
modations—slumbered happily on aboard. The 
beverage left an uncommonly bitter taste in his 
mouth. He experienced a slight nausea at the 
stomach—a rush of blood to the head. A heavy 
stupor came upon him. There seemed to be a 
circlet of iron around his brain, growing smaller 
in circumference, compressing it painfully. His 
limbs lost their power to move ; the muscles were 
benumbed ; but his i » app ly, 





ing bestowed the greater part of his fortune in the 
toe of his boot. He was not one to be down- 
hearted for trifles; but a homesick, lonely feel- 
ing came over him, owing its origin partly, no 
doubt, to the depressing influence of the drug 
which had held him in its power during the night 
hours. He feared he should not be able to walk 
or help himself for several days so wretchedly 
had the strange potion affected mind and body. 
What would become of him should he be sick a 
long time, with not a cent to pay for necessary 
attention ? 

Heavy footsteps drew near. A hand was 
laid heavily on Richard’s shoulder. 

“What ye doin’ here? Sleepin’ in the street, 
are ye?’ A watchman shook Dick roughly. 

“Been drugged and robbed!” he said, rub- 
bing his aching eyes. 

“Drugged and robbed, ha? O, yes! there 
isn’t a doubt of it! Had a good deal of money, 
hadn’t ye? Pockets full of it. Wonder how ye 
dared go into the streets with so much about 
ye!” exclaimed watchman, dragging Richard 
to his feet. 

“Jes’ be patient an’ I’ll tell ye the ’tic’lars,” 
was the deprecating reply. 

“ Reckon you're clever at tellin’ stories. But 
we wont lose no time; you can walk right along 
with me. Seen all the public buildin’s yet ?” 

Dick said he hadn’t. 

“That’s tacky! I'll have the pleasure of 
showin’ you the central watch-house, I s’pose 
you're a stranger in these parts? In the mornin’ 
I'll introduce ye to his honor, the Recorder.” 

“Aint a vagrunt nor ’cendoory, nor nothin’ 
that ’scription! Told ye only the truth. Can 
show ye the house where I’s robbed, if ye’ll go 
“long with me ?” 

“Certainly! Go ahead—should like to see 
the place where you’s robbed !”” quoth watchman, 
ironically. 

Richard looked abcut him to get an idea of his 
latitude and longitude, but was wholly unable to 
work out his position. He perceived that it was 
near morning, and that was the only result he 
arrived at correctly. 

“Don’t hardly know which way to go, ’zactly. 
Drug makes my head feel bad. Take some 
time to find the place.” 

“T thought it would; so come along—don’t 
be botherin’!” 

Dick being sick and weak, made no resistance, 
suffering himself to be led to the central watch- 
house, into which he was thrust and locked with- 
out ceremony. As matters were, he did not 
consider it a very grievous addition to his mis- 
fortunes. He was so sluggish—experienced such 
a deathly languor throughout his system, that he 
was glad of a resting-place. He sank upon the 
floor, and yielding to a crushing sense of pros- 
tration, relapsed into a heavy sleep. 


At ten o’clock Richard was aroused from his 
deep slumbers and taken before the Recorder, in 
the second Municipality. He saw, in his honor, 
a severe visaged personage, at a salary of three 





remained. He had strange perceptions, eccen- 
tric visions, fraught with the varied emotions of 
reality. Some of his fancies were frightful. 
Hideous forms thronged into his room, menacing 
him fearfully, shaking their long, sharp fingers, 
grimacing, shooting peals of hollow laughter into 
his ears, holding serpents to his breast. One 
demon, more fell in purpose, caught him by the 
throat and bore him away with indescribable 
speed, mounted with him into the air, far, far up, 
beyond the range of the eagle, and then held him 
by a single hair. He tried to cry out in the tor- 
ture of his terror, but his tongue was frozen with 
the cold of the upper regions. The fiend de- 
scended with him with a velocity that was dread- 
ful, taking away his breath. He stood on the 
brink of a crater—a crater sending up lambent 
flame—and was bidden to plunge into the vortex 
of the fiery bath. 

Every conceivable fancy possessed his imagi- 
nation. It was a night burdened with the weird 
and awful. At last, as a closing scene, he was 
transported to the inclement regions of polar ice, 
and left to perish with cold. The dread of such 
a fate excited him to make one more effort to 
escape his persecutor. He moved his limbs, 
partially opened his eyes ; his normal conscious- 
ness was restored. He attempted to rise toa 
sitting posture, but his brain grew so much con- 
fused with the effort, that for the moment he 
could not identify himself. He felt the air on 
his face, his body was chilled and torpid, his 
couch uncomfortably hard. It was all very sin- 
gular! Lifting his head he propped it with his 
hands. There was a dim, misty atmosphere 
around him. Elevating his weary eyes, he saw 
stars beaming faintly far above him. Where was 
he? He would reflect and find out. He seized 
the thread of circumstances. He was in a strange 
city—a very great, bustling city, far from the 
purlieus of Tumbledown Alley. He had taken 
lodgings somewhere. It was all clear at length. 
The name of ’Lizabeth Dull percolated into his 
memory, and he calculated that he should at that 
very moment be an occupant of one of her beds. 
If such was really the case, however, Miss Dul!’s 
beds were hard, and her sleeping apartments re- 
markably large, with starry appearances in the 
lofty ceiling. 

He grew stronger, sat upright, with a reeling, 
sickly sensation still uponhim. Possibly he had 
been intoxicated and the horrors had visited him. 
What was the dark object looming up, a few 
yards distant? It was a wall. What was that 
between him and the wall? A street! He was 
lying on the sidewalk! Unexpected discovery! 
How did he get there? Perhaps there had been 
a fire and he had been gallantly rescued while 
sleeping, by a member of 8, 10, or 20, and depo- 





were objects of special wonder to Richard. 

Late in the afternoon he found himself near 
the Orleans Cotton Press. He had never seen | 
in its way—a pyramid of human effort—a stu- 
pendous offering to the genius of Industry. Life | 
and activity were immanent. A multitude of | 
black faces, crispy heads, white eves and ivory 
teeth, were moving in all directions. Negroes | 
were busy in lading and unlading cotton and | 


cotton-bales. Overseers, with whips, superin- | 


| sited at a safe distance to awake at his con- 
venience. That theory was not quite rational, 
| though. He put his hand in his pocket; the 
| silver he received in change for his gold piece 
| was gone. The clouds of mystery rolled from 
| the skies of his perceptions. He had been drng- 


| want of aid. The loss grieved him. He was so 
| confused that he entirely forgot the fact of hav- 


ged and robbed—robbed of the money he had 
treasured so carefully! Not for his own use, but 
for Eve Wilder, providing he should find her in 





th d, five hundred a year. His smaller 
worship, the secretary, was seated ata smaller 
desk, with smaller consequence, and a smaller 
salary—though quite brusque and confidential. 
He showed Dick a stony countenance and two 
overpowering eyes ; but happily neither prevent- 
ed him from telling his story earnestly, and with- 
out embarrassment. 

“What is your name?” asked the Recorder. 

Richard promptly gave him that information. 

“What did you come to New Orleans for?” 
continued his honor. 

“See the place. Didn’t know but might locate 
here. Haven’t looked round much, yit; p’r’aps 
the kentry wont soot,” deposed Dick. 

“What is your employment, sir?” resumed 
the Recorder, with increasing spirit. 

“Sooperintends the dry dock, when I’m at 
home.” 

His honor raised his legal eyebrows a little, 
and considered Richard more attentively. 

“Ahem! What do you intend to do here, sir ?” 

“aint ’cided. Talk some runnin’ a steam- 
boot to St. Loois. Think I’d do well at it?” 
The Recorder fidgetted, the secretary nibbled 
the top of his pen, the sergeant-at-arms made a 
ludicrous attempt to look grave. 

“This is no place for jesting, sir!’ quoth his 
honor, frowning. 

“Solimn place! Hadn’t ought to be no jestin’ 
where the lors the kentry is ’ministered. A 
orgust presince, this is !”” 

The spectators thought Dick pronounced these 
words in a manner irresistibly comic, and irrev- 
erently disturbed the silence of the court by their 
laughter. The sergeant-at-arms peremptorily 
called for “order.” 

“We donot tolerate vagrancy in New Orleans, 
sir?” added the Recorder. 

“Wouldn’t ’f I’s you! Don’t in Bostin. 
Poolice has ’shausted the croode merterial. 
Were scroopulously ’ticlar "bout sich things in 
the pooritan city. ’Vised the coort to put a end 
to it, myself.” 

“Your particular views are not wanted, sir! 
Answer his honor’s questions directly, and with- 
out comment,” said the secretary. 

“ Want justice! What right has nigger wo- 
man to drug me in a glass a ale, steal my money, 
an’ spose my person to the inflooence the open 
air? Native ’Merican, I be! Help support the 
institootions the kentry, an’ am ’sirous of real- 
oozin’ their blessin’s. Been the doop of furri- 
ners! Life’s been sposed to the ‘lignancy an’ 
coopid’ty ofa alien. I stan’ here 'fore the ’Cor- 
der, a victim of African impoortation !” deposed 
Good-for-Nothing, gracefully raising his arm to 
an angle of thirty-five, expanding his fingers, 
with his protesting palm turned toward the seat 
of justice. There was a marked sensation in 
court. 

“ Silence!” cried the sergeant. 

“I’m inclined to the opinion that you are an 
impostor!” said the Recorder, sharply. 
“Let yer honor zamine me ’tentively. ’Serve 
my open count’nance. See the northern ’telli- 
gince a ‘loominatin’ my face! See the ’public- 
can principils a stickin’ out! What am I here 
for, ’raigned ’fore this bar a justice? ’Cause I's 
found stoopefied on the sidewalk, halloocinated 


broke the statoots? No, I haven’t broke the 
Statoots. My sconfidence has been shamefully 
"bused by a yeller alien! I's taken from my bed, 
yer honor, snatched roodly from my dreams in 
the arms a Morfis, locomooted to the street, an’ 
left like Mooses in the weeds. °F the ’Corder 
doubts I’s drugged, let the ‘Corder send for q 
stomich pump, an’ let the honor'ble "Corder zam- 
ine the contints my stomich.” 

The dignity of the court was again com. 
promised by loud laughter, the good-humor ex- 
tending to the bench, Dick fancied. His worship 
shaded his face with a document, the secretary 
stooped to recover a bit of paper he had dropped, 
the sergeant shouted “ order!” three times. 

“The captain of the watch shall be instructed 
to inquire into this affair. For the present, the 
case is dismissed,” said his honor, whereupon 
the audience applauded. Dick made a bow, 
and walked out of court. 





CHAPTER XV. 


LIFE IN NEW ORLEANS. 

Eve sold flowers in the street. There was 
need of effort; a crisis had come and must be 
met. Had she been less beautiful, her mother’s 
fears would have been less. There was danger 
and temptation in the city—in the very air of the 
profligate city. She would have kept the hu- 
miliating necessity that subjected Eve to such a 
task, from the knowledge of Mrs. Hatrel, but 
the truth transpired, and Rose’s condition, in 
some respects, became worse for it. Becky made 
it a ‘subject of bitter reference whenever con- 
venient, and P’liny a channel for her snakish 
spite. The of her at was full. 
She sank to deeper disgrace—the ignominy of 
poverty grew to be a harassing, weary burden. 
However much she held her persecutors in con- 
tempt, it did not disarm their malevolence of its 
power, and she was too much at their mercy to 
punish their meanness as it deserved. Like one 
of old, Mrs. Wilder was familiarized with sor- 
row, and subject to grief. ©, the misery, the 
torture of being dependent on those whose nar- 
row-minded we despise—dependent, when 
you have hands that are ready for work—earnest 
hands, and no one toemploy them! Such a 
position is full of unwritten suffering, unuttered 
degradation. 

Rose wiped her eyes, attempting a cheerful 
expression. It was time for Eve to return—time 
for her darling to lighten the heaviness of that 
dreary chamber with the hopefulness of her face. 
Twilight mists were gathering—night-shadows 
descending likea dark, pale mantle. Rose threw 
up the window and looked down into the street. 
A confused hum of voices reached her ears— 
voices full of idioms and corruptions—voices with 
the varied accents of almost every nationality. 
The mingled sounds made her realize how far 
she was from scenes familiar, and saddened her 
with a homesick sensation. It was not a 
thoroughfare, or popular, yet it represented 
New Orleans very well. Rose saw females, of 
different shades of complexion, conversing across 
the street with a boldness that shocked her. 
Their immodesty was a sufficient assurance that 
they were disreputable—according to the moral 
thermometers of northern latitudes. Fair-faced 
quadroons, pretty mulattos, comely white girls, 
mingled on an equal footing. Mrs. Wilder ob- 
served them arm-in-arm, passing to and fro. And 
her pure Eve was breathing the same atmosphere ! 
Rose shuddered. She prayed the angels to guard 
the child. She should be at home at that hour. 
What detained her? Rose grew nervons. She 
watched every form that approached. The lamps 
were lighted, the evening fairly set in, yet the 
expected one came not. The mother’s solicitude 
increased until suspense became positive alarm. 
She would wait a little longer, and then go in 
quest of her. Surely she would soon appear! 
Ah, there she is—just turning the corner; she 
will be at the door presently. Sickening disap- 
pointment! It is not the object of her expecta- 

tion. One hour later than usual! An hour and 
a half! Two! The brassy voice of the old 
cathedral told her. She was pale and excited— 
must indeed hurry forth in search of the loved 
one. In search of Eve! In search of Eve in 
the great city of New Orleans! Where should 
she begin—where leave off? The thought was 
appalling. She might as well search the sea for 
a diamond. Walking her dim chamber, she 
wrung her hands in an agony of uncertainty and 
indecision. Mrs. Hatrel was passing her door; 
Rose called her in 

“ Such things often happen here,”’ said Becky, 
when Rose had told her trouble. ‘Girls are 
frequently lured away and never come back again. 
Bat it don’t make an artom of difference—not 
an artom.” 

“Comes natural to some to be lured away!” 
hissed P'liny, thrusting her bristling head into 
the room. 

Mrs. Wilder’s face flushed. She gave the 
termagant a look that made her avert her grizzly 
eyes in confusion. 

“Tell me what I shall do!” entreated Rose, 
appealing to Mrs. Hatrel. 

“Make the best of it. You can bear such 
things as well as other folks, I s’pose. The girl’ll 
be along, by-and-by.” 

“A bad penny always returns !”’ added P'liny, 
sliding in again. 

“Tam fall of fear! Who will advise me? I 
must puton my bonnet and shaw! and go in 
search of my dear child!” cried Rose, tortured 
by the indifference manifested. 











“Might as well look for a needle in a hay- 
mow! You wont find her a mite sooner for run- 
nin’ after her. And if you're goin’ to let me 
have that shawl, I don’t want it aftergyou’ve been 
streamin’ through the streets with it.” 

“You are an inhuman woman!” exclaimed 
Rose, unshrinkingly. “Ishall go. I waste time 
in seeking comfort of one who has none of the 
mother’s heart in her bosom.” 

“?Tisn’t the first time she's been out evenin’s! 
All a contrived plan,’’ Rose heard P’liny mutter 
as she descended the stairs on her way to the 
street. “Let her go, if she wants to. She'll pick 
up company somewhere !"” 








in my head by a powerful narcootic! Have I | 






The base insinuation stang her to the soul ; bat 
the predominant emotion of the moment—anxiety 




















for Eve—was too great to give place to other 


considerations } 


strange faces she met did not intimidate ; she 
scarcely saw them—moved on and on, trav orsing 
Bienville, Chartres, St. Louis, Fsplanade, St. 
Charles, Poydras, and other streets that she did 
not know, making fruitless inquiries Fatigued, 
she paused to rest. There was an alarm of fire. 
The engines were dragged tow ards the spot 
where she stood, with shouting and noise. She 


shrank into a corner to escape observation, and 
them ran the rabble—the mixed boisterous rabble, 


coarse jests and rude ribaldry were harshest dis 
sonance. Impertinent words were levelled at her 
by the more boorish of the throng. She walked 
on, wounded by the vulgar shafts, her delicacy 
shocked, her womanly nature alarmed. One, | t 


that kind of excitement, stopped her, making | i 
offensive overtures 
She tried to rebuke his insolence, but could not 
articulate a word. Recoiling she motioned him 
from her with her hands. 

[see ENGRAVING.] 

« Scoundrel !” exclaimed a voice, and the of- 
fender was prostrated by the force of a friendly 
arm. Rose recognized the tones of Blandly. 
She looked up into his face to thank him, but 
his stern and frowning expression checked her 
utterance. Blushing, she said,“ I thank you, sir!” 

Bowing coldly, he replied, “ If you fear farther 
molestation, I will see you to your residence,” 

Deportment so inexplicable on the part of Mr. 


surprised Rose and grieved her. Her first im- 
pulse had been to greet him as a real friend ; 
pour into his ears the story of her sufferings, 
and ask his aid. But his rebuking face and 


pride. Her decision was quickly made, 

“Tam obliged for your gentlemanly interfer- 
ence, but I will not trouble you to attend me,” 
she said, regaining her composure. 

Blandly bowed again as politely as before, and 
Rose pursued her way. When she had walked 
some distance, she glanced back and perceived 
he was following her. She could have cried 
with a good will—cried at the remembrance of 
what she had read in his eyes—the freezing dis- 
trust, the ungenerous construction he had put 
upon her conduct. Small need that he should 
tell her what he thought—his actions had done 
that. Despite his eccentricity she had been 
pleased with him. His oddity was of a pleasant 
kind—agreeable by its singularity. His atten- 
tions on board the Bounding Billow were by no 
means forgotten, having left genial memories. 
The idea to apply to him for counsel, had more 
than once been in her mind, but she feared it 
would look like taking pains to renew the acquain- 
tance—an acquaintance that must be fraught 
with unwelcome remembrances on his part. 
Perhaps Blandly had seen one, or both of the 

Hatrels, and heard from them things to her dis- 
credit! She had not supposed it possible that 
the loss of his esteen could affect her so much. 
If he was ushamed to he seen with her in the 
street, why did he follow her? To see where 
she was going, perhaps. It seemed cruel, Lit- 
tle did he know what she was suffering, or what 
had called her abroad at such a late hour. He 
would pity her if he did—she was sure he would 
pity her. An honorable man she deemed him at 
heart, his affected worldliness being on the sur- 
face, and the playful side of his character. She 
hoped he would turn back before she reached the 
dark, narrow street where she was forced to stay. 
Pride rebelled at his making such a discovery. 
She waited in a court till he reached the corner. 
He was confused when he perceived the ruse and 





its meaning. 

“ Ts itkind to persecute me thas, Mr. Blandly ?” 
she asked, with some asperity. 

“ Persecute!” he repeated, 

“To follow me, I mean?” added Rose. 

“Tt was to protect you from insult; but since 
it is annoying, I will give no further occasion for 
offence,” returned Biandly, in a tone less cold. 
But he walked hastily away. 

Mrs. Wilder hurried towards Hatrel’s, eolacing 
herself with the expectation of finding Eve there 
It was gloomier than ever in that locality. The 
lamps burned faintly, their waning light assur- 
ing the unhappy mother that the evening was far 
advanced 
the oceupants had gone to their slumbers. She 
sat upon the low steps a minute to gain courage 
toring. The thought of Eve gave her resolu 


Becky's abode was dark and silent; 


tion, and she pulled the bell knob. No reverber 
ation came back—the brassy laram was mute 
She repeated the operation and discov ered the dif- 
ficulty ; the wire was detached—a piece of P'liny’s 
maliciousness ; a trifling expression of her acerbi 
ty tose knocked; but a general state of deaf- 
ness prevailed ; within was no responsive move 
ment. She rapped more pe remptorily, indignant 
at such treatment. A window on the third story 
was pushed up with angry violence, and P'liny’s 
scraggy head was thrast out 

“Thieves | watch ! thieves ! she screamed, with 
all her strength 

“ It is mo—Mre. Wilder—open the door!” said 
Rone 

“ Watch! thieves! watch!” cried Pliny, with 
satanic obetinacy 
“ You are alarm 
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tly, no | yer honor, snatched roodly from m pte d, Gone were thoughts of personal safety. She | ble. The good citizens were not 80 carried away | worth striving for. But the girl stands in the “Ah, Richard, that’s the difficulty in this | mornin’. Sent for one the nootritive fakilty ; so 
» drug | the arms a Morfis, locomooted to ~ amie a hurried to the crowded thoroughfares. The | by works of fiction as to indulge in such extrava- | way as much as the mother. I could manage world ! People care too much for themselves ; | weak couldn’t swaller—had to take the flooid 
> night | left like Mooses in the weeds. ’F the Ge bs strange faces she met did not intimidate ; she gant romance! The tutelary saints of that mu- | the last very well, but the first perplexes me. If selfishness is the deadly sin of mortals.” through astraw. Was in the dry-~ock business 
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‘chedly | stomich pump, an’ het the honor’ble Corder or a Bienville, Chartres, St. Louis, Esplanade, St. and nothing was expected of them—except to be | circumstances see her, the matter would be ended, borned that way.” ; to ’tend to my ‘fairs. Was rather thin, though— 
| body. | ine the dentists my stomich.” oo. Charles, Poydras, and other streets that she did | out of the way when there was disturbance. so far as my expectations are concerned. She’s sa | thought my cup of misery was overflowing | nearly transparent, with my coat off. Shoulders 
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stooped to recover a bit of paper he had dropped, 


street, | the sergeant shouted “order!” three times. 


“The captain of the watch shall be instructed 
to inquire into this affair. For the present, the 
case is dismissed,” said his honor, whereupon 
the audience applauded. Dick made a bow, 
and walked out of court. 





CHAPTER XV. 
LIFE IN NEW ORLEANS, 

Eve sold flowers in the street. There was 
need of effort; a crisis had come and must be 
met. Had she been less beautiful, her mother’s 
fears would have been less. There was danger 
and temptation in the city—in the very air of the 
profligate city. She would have kept the hu- 


ure of | miliating necessity that subjected Eve to such a 


task, from the knowledge of Mrs. Hatrel, but 
the truth transpired, and Rose’s condition, in 
some respects, became worse for it. Becky made 
ita subject of bitter reference whenever con- 
venient, and P’liny a channel for her snakish 
spite. The of her ab was full. 
She sank to deeper disgrace—the ignominy of 
poverty grew to be a harassing, weary burden. 
However much she held her persecutors in con- 
tempt, it did not disarm their malevolence of its 
power, and she was too much at their mercy to 
punish their meanness as it deserved. Like one 
of old, Mrs. Wilder was familiarized with sor- 
row, and subject to grief. O, the misery, the 
torture of being dependent on those whose nar- 
row-mind we despise—dependent, when 
you have hands that are ready for work—earnest 
hands, and no one toemploy them! Such a 
position is full of unwritten suffering, unuttered 
degradation. 

Rose wiped her eyes, attempting a cheerful 
expression. It was time for Eve to return—time 
for her darling to lighten the heaviness of that 
dreary chamber with the hopefulness of her face. 
Twilight mists were gathering—night-shadows 
descending like a dark, pale mantle. Rose threw 
up the window and looked down into the street. 
A confused hum of voices reached her ears— 
voices full of idioms and corruptions—voices with 
the varied accents of almost every nationality. 
The mingled sounds made her realize how far 
she was from scenes familiar, and saddened her 
with a homesick sensation. It was not a 
thoroughfare, or popular, yet it represented 
New Orleans very well. Rose saw females, of 
different shades of complexion, conversing across 
the street with a boldness that shocked her. 
Their immodesty was a sufficient assurance that 
they were disreputable—according to the moral 
thermometers of northern latitudes. Fair-faced 
quadroons, pretty mulattos, comely white girls, 
mingled on an equal footing. Mrs. Wilder ob- 
served them arm-in-arm, passing to and fro. And 
her pure Eve was breathing the same atmosphere ! 
Rose shuddered. She prayed the angels to guard 
the child. She should be at home at that hour. 
What detained her? Rose grew nervous. She 
watched every form that approached. The lamps 
were lighted, the evening fairly set in, yet the 
expected one came not. The mother’s solicitude 
increased until suspense became positive alarm. 
She would wait a little longer, and then go in 
quest of her. Surely she would soon appear! 
Ah, there she is—just turning the corner; she 
will be at the door presently. Sickening disap- 
pointment! It is not the object of her expecta- 
tion. One hour later than usual! An hour and 
a half! Two! The brassy voice of the old 
cathedral told her. She was pale and excited— 
must indeed hurry forth in search of the loved 
one. In search of Eve! In search of Eve in 
the great city of New Orleans! Where should 
she begin—where leave off? The thought was 
appalling. She might as well search the sea for 
a diamond. Walking her dim chamber, she 
wrung her hands in an agony of uncertainty and 
indecision. Mrs. Hatrel was passing her door; 
Rose called her in. 

“Such things often happen here,” said Becky, 
when Rose had told her trouble. “Girls are 
frequently lured away and never come back again. 
But it don’t make an artom of difference—not 
an artom.” 

“Comes natural to some to be lured away !’”” 
hissed P'liny, thrusting her bristling head into 
the room. 

Mrs. Wilder’s face flushed. She gave the 
termagant a look that made her avert her grizzly 
eyes in confusion. 

“Tell me what I shall do!” entreated Rose, 
appealing to Mrs. Hatrel. 

“Make the best of it. You can bear such 
things as well as other folks, I spose. The girl’ll 
be along, by-und-by.” 

“A bad penny always returns!” added P'liny, 
sliding in again. 

“Tam full of fear!’ Who will advise me? I 
must puton my bonnet and shawl and go in 
search of my dear child!” cried Rose, tortured 
by the indifference manifested. 

“Might as well look for a needle in a hay- 
mow! You wont find her a mite sooner for run- 
nin’ after her. And if you're goin’ to let me 
have that shawl, I don’t want it aftergyou’ve been 
Streamin’ through the streets with it.’’ 

“You are an inhuman woman!” exclaimed 
Rose, unshrinkingly. “Ishall go. I waste time 
in seeking comfort of one who has none of the 
mother’s heart in her bosom.” 

“°Tisn’t the first time she’s been out evenin’s ! 
All a contrived plan,”’ Rose heard P’liny mutter 
as she descended the stairs on her way to the 
street. “Let her go, if she wants to. She'll pick 
up company somewhere !” 

The base insinuation stung her to the soul ; but 
the predominant emotion of the moment—anxiety 
















































shrank into a corner to escape observation, and 
the firemen passed, cheering gleefully. After 
them ran the rabble—the mixed boisterous rabble, 
shouting and yelling. Rose feared them ; their 
coarse jests and rude ribaldry were harshest dis- 
sonance. Impertinent words were levelled at her 
by the more boorish of the throng. She walked 
on, wounded by the vulgar shafts, her delicacy 
shocked, her womanly nature alarmed. One, 
with more leisure than his comrades, or tired of 
that kind of excitement, stopped her, making 
offensive overtures. Rose trembled with terror. 
She tried to rebuke his insolence, but could not 
articulate a word. Recoiling she motioned him 
from her with her hands. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ Scoundrel !” exclaimed a voice, and the of- 
fender was prostrated by the force of a friendly 
arm. Rose recognized the tones of Blandly. 
She looked up into his face to thank him, but 
his stern and frowning expression checked her 
utterance. Blushing, she said,“ I thank you, sir!” 

Bowing coldly, he replied, ‘If you fear further 
molestation, I will see you to your residence.” 

Deportment so inexplicable on the part of Mr. 
Blandly—the courteous, affable Mr. Blandly— 
surprised Rose and grieved her. Her first im- 
pulse had been to greet him as a real friend ; 
pour into his ears the story of her sufferings, 
and ask his aid. But his rebuking face and 
frigid manner repelled her, and aroused her 
pride. Her decision was quickly made. 

“Tam obliged for your gentlemanly interfer- 
ence, but I will not trouble you to attend me,” 
she said, regaining her composure. 

Blandly bowed again as politely as before, and 

Rose pursued her way. When she had walked 
some distance, she glanced back and perceived 
he was following her. She could have cried 
with a good will—cried at the remembrance of 
what she had read in his eyes—the freezing dis- 
trust, the ungenerous construction he had put 
upon her conduct. Small need that he should 
tell her what he thought—his actions had done 
that. Despite his eccentricity she had been 
pleased with him. His oddity was of a pleasant 
kind—agreeable by its singularity. His atten- 
tions on board the Bounding Billow were by no 
means forgotten, having left genial memories. 
The idea to apply to him for counsel, had more 
than once been in her mind, but she feared it 
would look like taking pains to renew the acquain- 
tance—an acquaintance that must be fraught 
with unwelcome remembrances on his part. 
Perhaps Blandly had seen one, or both of the 
Hatrels, and heard from them things to her dis- 
credit! She had not supposed it possible that 
the loss of his esteen could affect her so much. 
If he was ashamed to be seen with her in the 
street, why did he follow her? To see where 
she was going, perhaps. It seemed cruel.  Lit- 
tle did he know what she was suffering, or what 
had called her abroad at such a late hour. He 
would pity her if he did—she was sure he would 
pity her. An honorable man she deemed him at 
heart, his affected worldliness being on the sur- 
face, and the playful side of his character. She 
hoped he would turn back before she reached the 
dark, narrow street where she was forced to stay. 
Pride rebelled at his making such a discovery. 
She waited in a court till he reached the corner. 
He was confused when he perceived the ruse and 
its meaning. 

“Isitkind to persecute me thus, Mr. Blandly ?” 
she asked, with some asperity. 

“ Persecute!” he repeated. 

“To follow me, I mean?” added Rose. 

“Tt was to protect you from insult; but since 
it is annoying, I will give no further occasion for 
offence,” returned Biandly, in a tone less cold. 
But he walked hastily away. 

Mrs. Wilder hurried towards Hatrel’s, solacing 
herself with the expectation of finding Eve there. 
It was gloomier than ever in that locality. The 
lamps burned faintly, their waning light assur- 
ing the unhappy mother that the evening was far 
advanced Becky’s abode was dark and silent; 
the occupants had gone to their slumbers. She 
sat upon the low steps a minute to gain courage 
toring. The thought of Eve gave her resolu- 
tion, and she pulled the bell knob. No reverber- 
ation came back—the brassy larum was mute. 
She repeated the operation and discovered the dif- 
ficulty ; the wire was detached—a piece of P’liny’s 
maliciousness ; a trifling expression of her acerbi- 
ty. Rose knocked; but a general state of deaf- 
ness prevailed ; within was no responsive move- 
ment. She rapped more peremptorily, indignant 
at such treatment. A window on the third story 
was pushed up with angry violence, and P’liny’s 
seraggy head was thrust out. 

“Thieves ! watch ! thieves !’’ she screamed, with 
all her strength. 

“ It is me—Mrs. Wilder—open the door!” said 
Rose. 

“ Watch ! thieves! watch!” cried P'liny, with 
satanic obstinacy. 

“Hush !”’ exclaimed Rose. ‘“ You are alarm- 
ing the whole neighborheod. Be sileut, and tell 

me if Eve has come ‘”’ 

“ Murder!’ shrieked the vixen, with concen- 

trated spite. 

Windows on both sides the street flew up, as 

by magical interposition. Visages full of curios- 

ity and alarm were disclosed, while various inter- 

Togatories ran from house to house, seeking 

answer. Watchmen did not appear—of course 

they did not! No one thought they would bat 

Mrs. Wilder; in fact they had never been known 

to be near when wanted. There was a tradition 
extant among the oldest inhabitants, that once 
onatime, when New Orleans was younger, a 
watchman had actually heard the voice of dis- 
tress, and reached the scene of an outrage very 


could do that any time when they didn’t feel 
sleepy ; and it was necessary to have a number 
of bipeds before the Recorder, to keep every de- 
partment in order. 

A lad ran from a dwelling opposite the spot 
where Rose stood. 

“What ye doin’ here!” 

“ Richard Lee!” cried Rose, in tones indica- 
tive of great surprise. The very sight of the 
boy’s old coat did her good. There was comfort 
in the sound of his voice, hope in every lineament 
of his self-possessed face. * 

“OQ, Richard!” she exclaimed. ‘ You have 
found me in trouble and perplexity. How glad 
Iam to see you! What brought you here ?” 
“The hand o’ Providence, in a ship,” he 
returned. 

“Stop that confoosion up there, wont ye! 
’F ye don’t, I'll drag ye ’fore the ’Corder!” he 
added, looking up at the window where P’liny 
was still standing, giving Rose a shower-bath of 
hard words. 

“Board here, I spect ?”—to Mrs. Wilder. 
She replied in the affimative. 

“No right to shet ye out! Ought to be ’sham- 
ed theirselves. Hark! hear somebody comin’ 
down stairs, hipperty-hop !” 

The door was opened by P’liny in obedience 
to the peremptory orders of Becky. The former 
was direfully flushed and venomous, acting cut- 
tingly against her inclinations in giving ingress 
to Rose. 

“Said you'd pick up somebody, and you have! 
A pretty ragamuffin he is, too!” snarled the 
maleficent being, eyeing Richard contemptuously, 
“Let out your voos freely,” quoth Richard. 
“Never ’barrassed by the free spression of 
*pinion.” 

“ Come to my room, Richard,” said Rose. 
“Shameless thing! Never saw such brazen- 
ness !” protested the enemy, as Dick pushed his 
way through the hall. 

“Keep your sentimints a flowin’,” resumed 

the youth, encouragingly. 
P'liny’s invective and muttered insinuations 
followed Mrs. Wilder and Dick up two pairs of 
stairs. She knew if Eve had returned, she was 
in her chamber. She was destined to bitter dis- 
appointment—the apartment was vacant and 
still. How lone and tomb-like it was! How 
miserably desolate Rose felt when she entered it ! 
It was some relief to tell Richard what had 
occurred. She knew the boy had good judg- 
ment, and was versed in the ways of the world. 
She was aware, also, of his friendship for Eve. 
It was indeed an alleviation of her inquietude to 
have one sympathizing soul near. Richard was 
trustworthy, and she was sure his willing feet 
and hands, and head, would be entirely at her 
service. She had no certain knowledge of the 
causes operating to bring him to New Orleans, 
but suspected that his partiality for Eve had 
something to do with it. 

Her room being poorly lighted, she could not 
particularly observe his countenance, or mark 
very well the effect the announcement of Eve’s 
non-return produced. She judged, however, 
that his usually unwitnessing face evidenced sor- 
row. Whatever his emotions, he said little 
from which the state of his feclings could be in- 
ferred. He tried to comfort her in his whimsical 
way, and left her, saying he would go out and 
make inquiries. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
RICHARD PERPLEXED. 


Saroon and restaurateur were in full operation, 
crowded with excitement-seekers and theatre- 
goers. Richard went into a very gay one, and 
quietly ensconcing in a recess, drew the curtain. 
He wished to think about Eve seriously, without 
interruption. Perhaps she had lost her way, and 
was wandering about the city. But upon second 
thought, that was not reasonable ; she could con- 
sult a directory, or get over the difficulty by dint 
of inquiry. So that would not do. It was pos- 
sible she had been killed by a runaway horse, or 
some other accident, and her body was waiting 
identification at the proper place; but it was 
much more probable that she had been lured 
away and detained by some unprincipled person 
for purposes ofevil. In sucha city, the supposition 
was not far-fetched. Such things had occurred, 
and would again, undoubtedly. Eve’s beauty 
was of a kind to attract attention, and there were 
those ready always to pander to depraved desire, 
beings in the divine form of woman, too. 

Ingeniously speculated Richard, though not in 
set form. He would have gone on making con- 
clusions much longer, had not his curiosity been 
awakened by words proceeding from the adjoin- 
ing slip, where two individuals were engaged in 
conversation. They commenced in low, almost 
whispered tones, speaking louder as they 
proceeded. 

“ There must be no reconciliation ; that would 
be fatal to my purposes !’" said one, whose voice 
did not sound unfamiliar. 

“That's easily understood. You'd be mention» 
ed in the will, probably, but to a small amount 
comparatively. Areconciliation would never do. 


sounded more and more familiar. 

“Demoralize her,” said Arthurson, in a tone 
so unfeeling and business-like, that even Dick 
was shocked. 

“Demoralize her, and the mother will not long 
survive it. Once launched in the tide of sin 


there would be no forgiveness for her—no 
remembrance in certain legal documents. Evil 


report travels fast, while virtue is a slow coach.” 
“T have thought it over—it is the only possible 
plan, Arthurson. Evil influences must be 


brought to bear on her; and there is no lack of 


evil influences in this depraved, pleasure-seeking 
city. Bnt the girl shall not be treated with ruf- 
fian violence. Place temptation against her 
childish weakness ; immorality against her no- 
tions of right. Nothing more shall be done.” 
And elevating his voice, he repeated it energeti- 
cally, bringing his hand down upon the table 
violently, “I say nothing more shall be done!” 
“T shall expect to share with you pretty liber- 
ally—at least to the tune of several thousands ?” 
“Texpect it; Ihave counted the cost. Act 
your part as I shall dictate, and you shall be 
rewarded. Correspond with me often, and report 
progress. Follow out my plan. Use no wea- 
pons but those that wound the moral nature. 
Surround her continually by those who know 
how to fill her ears with subtle sophistry. Let 
her be approached under the specious garb of 
purity, benevolence, goodness, religion. Flatter 
her pride, arouse her vanity, praise her beauty. 
Pursue her constantly with those allurements 
fatal to young girls.” 

The other assured him that he understood his 
meaning, and would carry out his designs unfal- 
teringly. Richard heard his companion say, 
“Here is something for you,” and supposed he 
gave the former money. Both parties then’ left 
the recess, and our lad arose to follow, but lost 
sight of them in the crowd at the door. He 
hastened out after them, but could not see which 
way they had gone. He ran up Gravier, and not 
seeing them, into Magazine and Natchez Streets, 
with no better success. He was much disap- 
pointed, and concluded they had entered a car- 
riage and driven away. He was vexed at his 
own tardiness and want of tact, for he felt a 
strong desire to see the persons who had con- 
ferred so strangely together. Clearly there was 
wicked plotting on foot, money being the incen- 
tive power. He was suspicious that he knew the 
principal schemer, and that surmise awakened a 
curious train of ideas. He was mystified and 
bewildered. The more he reflected, the greater 
his confusion. At one moment he was ready to 
believe that a flood of light was flowing into his 
understanding, and at the next he was uncertain 
whether it was light or darkness.. He hoped his 
mind would be clearer in the morning, so he 
could consider the subject in all its bearings. 

Sleep was slow-paced and tardy that night, 
not refreshing the boy as it was wont. Eve came 
to his slumbers, nor left them till dawn. He 
rang Mrs. Hatrel’s bell at an early hour and was 
admitted by P’liny. Not very gracious was she ; 
his outer person underwent a sharp scrutiny. 
Standing at the bottom of the stairs, she an- 
nounced to Mrs. Wilder in her usual amiable 
tones that her “son” had come. 

“Didn't think you’d ’scover ’semblance so 
soon! ’Scriminatin’, you be!” said Richard. 

P’liny made one of her little tiger-laughs, inti- 
mating that the people of New Orleans were not 
fools by any means, but could see through 
strangers very quickly indeed. 

“’F ye’ve no scrooples a delicacy, I’d like to 
’zamine your eyes ; ’magine I see genus in ’em,” 
said Richard. 

P’liny retorted that he was remarkably bright, 
but that wouldn’t prevent him from taking the 
yellow fever. 

“Tn pursoot of it,” he added. “My fam’ly 
physician says I wont stan’ it long, ’less Ihave a 
tetch of it; thinks ’twould poorify my blood.” 

Richard heard Becky talking to Mrs. Wilder, 
as he paused to carry on this amiable conversa- 
tion with P’liny. 

“So you’ve gone and worried yourself sick,” 
said she. ‘If you’d proper feelin’s you’d bear 
up jest for my sake. But [ always have trouble. 
If a body’s got no friends nor money, and is 
tooken down sick, it comes on me! Thank for- 
tune, there’s a charity hospital, and there you'll 
go! You may cry, ma’am, but it wont make an 
artom of difference !”” 

“No she wont!” interposed Dick, entering the 
apartment. 4 

“ Speak when you’re spoke to !” replied Becky, 
severely. ‘ But as I was going to remark, 
ma’am, the hospital’s a very comfortable place 
for them that’s out of means.” 

“ She’s got ’nough to pay her spenses !”’ assert- 
ed Richard. 

“Then she’s got it precious lately !’’ deposed 
Becky. 

“Brought her a ’mittance from her agint in 
Bostin,” he added. 

** Where is it?” demanded Hatrel, with lofty 
incredulity. 

**’Posited in the Shoe & Leather Bank!” said 
Richard, looking mildly at the toe of his boot, as 
Mrs. Hatrel swept from the room without so 





You must carry it through with a firm hand ” 
“It’s a hazardous game, Arthurson, but I 


have gone too far to recede,” returned the first 
speaker. “In a moral pointof view, it is villan- 
ous, no doubt; but money is stronger than mor- 
ality in this world of ours 
est trades and callings, now-a-days.’ 

“I’ve always said there wasn’t much difference 
in people. Self-preservation, you know! self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. We're all 
struggling after dollars, and he who gets the 


There are few hon- 





soon after the villain had escaped ; but that was 


most is the luckiest,” returned Arthurson 


much as deigning hima glance from her infallible 
eyes. 

Rose was lying upon the bed where she had 
passed the sleepless hours since the lad left her. 
She was looking languid and unhappy. The 
night had been to her one of severe suffering. 
She held out her hand to Richard ; he consider- 
ed it an honor to touch her delicate fingers. 

“ Well, Richard?” she said, interrogatively, 
looking earnestly at the boy 





“No noos,” he answered. “ Been runnin’ 
| round; looked *bout ’siderble ; asked questions. 





“Get a intervoo with the Mare,’ 
Richard. 

“T shall go to him at once. Perhaps he is a 
man of feeling and will sympathize with my 
trouble, and make prompt and efficient efforts in 
my behalf. Unlucky, was the hour, Richard. 
when I came here !” 

“ Sunthin’ strange ’bout it!” mused the lad. 
“The whole affair is totally inexplicable. 
Indeed, I gave up the idea of trying to compre- 
hend it, days ago.”’ 

There were light steps upon the stairs; Eve 
bounded into the room pale and panting. Seeing 
Richard, she paused and stood with parted lips 
and heaving breast, hesitating between joy and 
doubt, her arms stretched out towards her 
mother. 

“O, Eve! how I have suffered!” cried Mrs. 
Wilder. 

Eve ran and kissed her mother; embracing 
her with one hand, she gave the other to Richard. 
« Been worried ’bout ye,” he said, shaking the 
little member as much as he thought such a tender 
thing would bear. 

Mrs. Wilder's emotions were too great to per- 
mit her to speak for some minutes. 

“OQ, Richard Lee! how did you get here?” 
exclaimed Eve. 

“Wind blowed me here.” 

“ Well, you can’t tell how glad Iam to see 
you! But it’s so strange that youshould come! 
Mother, don’t cry ! I’m back again, you see, and 
safe,” she continued, winding her arms about 
about Mrs. Wilder’s neck. 

“Where have you been? What kept you 
from me during the terrible night that has 
passed?” inquired Rose, becoming calmer. 

Eve grew pale and began to tremble. A 
slight shuddering passed over her person. 

“Don’t ask, dear mother, it makes me wretch- 

ed to think of it!” she exclaimed, bursting into 
tears. 
“ B’lieve she’s goin’ to faint an’ git uncon- 
scious-like. Better put some water on her,” 
said Richard. His belief was near being verified ; 
but Rose placed her hands upon her forehead and 
she soon revived, and smiled at the remem- 
brance of the boy’s remedy. 

“Spect you’ve been where you’ve seen lots 
fine things, an’ heered lots fine talk!” added 
Richard, seriously. 

“ How did you learn that, Richard?” asked 
Eve, with a look of surprise. 

The comical expression of times past stole 
over Dick’s visage. 

“ Been in the spiral concave condition ; seen 
deceitful people a tryin’ to throw down your 
principils, and fill your head with what isn’t 
good for sich as you. Fact is, you mustn’tnever 
go out no more ’lone.” 

“T shall be careful in future, and not carry 
home flowers for people. I shall get along well 
enough now, Dick; but please never speak of 
what has happened.” 

“This is a great city,” resumed Richard, 
gravely. ‘There’s a great deal of noise and 
confoosion in it, an’ lots o’ folks git long in a 
way you don’t know nothin’ ’bout; their princi- 
pils is alyin’ loose round the streets, as ’twere, 
an’ they live on them that’s better’n they be. 
They say what they don’t mean, and mean what 
they don’t say. Can’t tell nothin’ bout ’em.” 

It was not to be expected that Becky and her 
accolytes could remain quietly down stairs while 
these things were transpiring above. Mrs. 
Wilder heard her approaching, and gave Richard 
some useful hints in regard to Hatrel’s hobby, 
the “ Nutritive System,” invented by Dr. Skeggs, 
which he was not dull in comprehending. 

Eve placed a chair for her timidly, and retreat- 
ed to her mother’s side. Becky refused the 
proffered accommodation, looking severely at 
Mrs. Wilder. 

“ So it appears Eve has got back again ?” she 
observed, in an inflexible, wiry tone. 

Rose said yes. : 

“Told ye she would !” cried P’liny, from the 
head of the stairs. 

“Such things isn’t proper!” continued Becky, 
in the same rigid voice. 

“ What things ?”” Rose wished to know. 

“For a girl of that age to be running about 
nights. It’s a terrible thing to bring up children 
in that way! It’s easy enough to see what they'll 


suggested 


difference.” 

Mrs. Wilder had no reply to make to this un- 
warrantable attack, therefore remained silent. 

Richard coughed several times in a very 
natural and creditable manner, whereupon Rose 
advised him to take medicine before his lungs 
should become seriously diseased. 

“Never take no doctor-stuff; med’cine don’t 
*gree with me.” 

This reply diverted Mrs. Hatrel from the assault 
and drew her out in another direction. She con- 
descended to.cast a contemptuous glance at Dick, 
observing that he didn’t look like a person very 
much out of health. 

“Can't tell nothin’ by looks. Been a ailin’ 
long time. ’Siderble ’citement in the systum 
sometimes. Information on the lungs, I spect.” 





Dick had another coughing attack. 

“ Should insult a doctor, but don’t know nobody 
that don’t give no med’cine. What’s the good o' 
bloo pills an’ scalomil ?” 

“No good at all. You'd better see Dr. 
Skeggs,” said Becky, more graciously. 

“ Does he give squinine ?” queried Dick. 

“ He belongs to the Nutritive Cure Faculty,” 
added Hatrel, loftily. 

“A flooid doctor ?” 

“ A fluid doctor,” quoth Becky. 


continued Richard, confidently. ‘‘ Took the 





come to! But it don’t make an artom of 


“ That’s the kind a drug I uses when I’m sick!” 


take the flooid; in a month nobody’d knowed 
me ; so fat the showmen was in squest of me to 
"gage me for exhibition—to do the fat girl part. 
Liked the flooid better’n I did a bottle a ale; 
’bliged to leave it off, so full of the fatty 
principil.” 
Richard told this remarkable story with so 
much gravity and earnestness, that Becky over- 
looked the extravagance of style, supposing it 
natural to the narrator. She grasped at the 
result only (which agreed with her own notions), 
and found nothing particularly incredible in the 
case. The lad won a few steps towards her 
favorable notice by this device, and was not want- 
ing in tact to follow up the advantage at his 
convenience. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 





A SKETCH OF GENERAL WALKER, 


A glance at the personal history of this re- 
markable man may not be uninteresting. General 
Walker's father had been a banker in Scotland, 
and emigrated to the United States in 1820. 
Walker himself was born in 1824, but manifested 
a roving disposition. At an early age he gradu- 
ated in law, physic, and divinity ; travelled fora 
year in Europe; returned to the States, and 
became the editor of a newspaper in New Orleans, 
thence proceeded to San Francisco in California 
in a similar capacity, which he relinquished to 
take command of the Sonora expedition. On his 
return from this he entered into arrangements 
with Castillon. In stature, General Walker is 
but little over five feet four inches. His features 
are described as coarse and impassible; his 
square chin and long jaw denote character, but 
his lips are full, and his mouth is not well formed ; 
his eyes are universally spoken of as the striking 
feature in his ine—ef 5 singularly light gray, 
they are so large and fixed that in a daguerre- 
otype the eyelids are scarcely visible. His man- 
ner is remarkably self-possessed, and some of his 
most intimate friends, who have been with him 
throughout the most trying scenes of his Nicara- 
guan experiences, have assured us that under no 
circumstances have they observed him to change 
countenance, even to laugh, orto alter in the 
smallest degree his slow and precise mode of dic- 
tion. He is at all times taciturn, and when he 
does speak it is directly to the point. He mani- 
fests an indifference to danger, and altogether 
seems better qualified to inspire confidence and 
respect among lawless men than to shine in civi- 
lized life. Highly ambitious, it is due to him to 
say that his aspirations, however little in accord- 
ance with the moral code in vogue at the present 
day, are beyond riches. Like Louis Napoleon, 
he has a fixed faith in the star of his destiny, aud 
like him he will be branded by the civilized 
nations of Europe as an unprincipled adventurer 
or a heaven-born hero, according as he fails or 
succeeds in his daring enterprises.—/vening 
Gazette. 











(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 


Startling Result of Jealousy. 

It was noticed that a house in Madrid, occupied by a 
young and handsome widow, bad remained closed for two 
or three days. It was broken open, and the dead bodies 
of three persons—one of them a female—were found there. 
The lady, who was elegantly dressed had received two stabs 
from a dagger in the heart; a relative, who was paying 
his addresses to her, had received a pistol ball in the 
head; and the body of the other man was covered with 
stabs. The furniture was in the greatest confusion, and 
seemed to indicate that @ violent struggle had taken 
place. It is supposed that the lover found a rival at the 
feet of his mistress, and hence the fatal drama. A letter 
found on the spot, and signed with the letter 8., the 
initial of the name of the relative, announeed the young 
man’s intention to commit suicide, and requested the 
authorities to abstain from any investigation. 





Rats, and their Love of Water. 

When rats have once found their way intoa ship, they 
are secure as long as the cargo is on board, provided they 
can command the great neeessary—water. If this is 
well guarded, they will resort toex linary ex pedi 
to procure it. In arainy night they will come on deck 
to drink, and will even ascend the rigging to sip the 
moisture which lies in the folds of the sails. When 
reduced to extremities, they will attack the spirit casks, 
and get so drunk that they are unable to walk home. 
The land rat will, in like manner, gnaw the metal tubes, 
which, in public houses lead from the spirit store to the 
tap, and is as convivial on these occasions as bis nautical 
relation. The entire race have a quick ear for running 
liquid, and they constantly eat into lead pipes, and much 
to their surprise, receive a douche bath in consequence. 








Strange Occurrence. 

A juror who was recently engaged in the trial of a capi- 
tal case at Brooklyn, N. ¥., says while the trial was pro- 
gressing, he was asked by some persoa in female apparel, 
when riding homein the evening, for the privilege ofa 
ride. The juror suspecting all was not right, dropped his 
whip. after the person had thrown a muff into the wagon, 
and requested the stranger to pickitup. While reaching 
for it, the juror drove off at a rapid rate leaving the 
stranger on the road. Ou exaqinivg the muff he found 
iu ita brace of handsomely mounted pistols 





Ridiculous Superstition. 

Tuere is a girl in Grenada, Mies., who Inbors under the 
impression that she is bewitched. She wears a goid 
ebain about her neck. and if it is not watched it will 
twist up and strangle her; remove it and rhe strangles; 
burn a lock of her hair, no matter at what distance from 
bers+if, and she shows signs of pain; shoot at the picture 
of a person who (#he says) ir the cause of her suffering» 
with « lead bullet. and she i+ easy—present a gun with o 
silver bullet and she is in spasms, bat shoot the guu and 
she is calm again. 


A Gigantic Bird. 

The Paris Academy of Sciences has been presented by 
M. Lartet, Professor at Aach, with three fragments of the 
shouder of an unknown bird, dug up in the department 
ot the Gers. The three fragments placed end to end 
measured fifty-eight centimeters. or nearly twenty-three 
nches, which is alone about a third more than that of 
the sibatross, whieh of all known birds, bas the largest 
huwerus. Fossil birds are comparatively rare. 


Miniature Cattle. 

His Majesty, the King of Portugal, has jost sent over 
to Queen Vietoria,a bull two heifers aod » bull caif 
Che animals are of the mort pricet symmetry, aod very 
timicutive, standing searcely forty inches high, of ecun 
color 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD MAN’S REVERY. 


BY C. H. HAMMOND. 


The sunlight gleamed on his silvery hair, 
As the old man sat in his oaken chair 
By the cottage door one day, 
And his gray old pipe, as he sat, smoked he, 
And looked through curling smoke to see 
Some children blithe at play. 


Their ringing laugh was a mournful chime, 

For it seemed to speak of the olden time, 
Now dim and far away ; 

And he thought of the joyous hours and free 

That dawned on his sunny home, when he 
Was a little boy at play. 


And he roamed o'er the grassy hills again, 
In the pensive vale, on the blooming plain, 
And through the woodland gray ; 
And to memory’s tones then murmured he, 
* Ye golden scenes come back to me, 
And chase this dream away.” 


And the fleecy smoke in graceful wreathes, 
As it rose aloft, by a peaceful breeze 
Was softly borne away ; 
And he gazed as it waved by the old elm tree: 
** Alas, on the wings of time,” sighed he, 
“ Thus fled my youthful day. 


‘Laugh on, ye young, ere the dew of youth 
With its tender hopes and earnest truth 
Is sipped by strife’s fierce ray ; 
Fer soon shall the waves of reality’s sea 
Efface these traces of innocent glee, 
And dash thy hopes away. 


“ Like fragrance brought on the gale from afar, 
Is the memory of early days; but ah, 
How dim life's morning ray 
Compared with the glory that soon shall be 
When youth is renewed, and the soul may see 
The light of heaven's noonday. 


The sunlight gleamed on his silvery hair, 

As the old man sat in his oaken chair 
By the cottage door one day ; 

But only awhile did the sunbeams snile, 

For they went to rest in the golden west; 
And thus Ae passed away. 





(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


AN ADVEN LURE IN PARIS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

I am neither old nor young, poor nor very 
rich, and live on a moderate income. My blond 
hair is silvered, here and there, by a few threads 
a little too light, but which, thanks to the prema- 
ture color, are as yet almost imperceptible. I 
have doubtless, like everybody else, great defects ; 
but I have but one very prominent one, if it is a 
defect; a certain weakness for the most beautiful, 
most interesting, and the most industrious half of 
the human race. Seven or eight well num- 
bered lustres should perhaps shield me from this 
tender error but what would you? I cannot 
help it. 

The other Sunday, therefore—it was a rainy 
day—I had taken shelter, with a number of other 
promenaders, surprised like myself by a shower, 
under the friendly refuge of a porte cochere of the 
Boulevard. A young girl was leaning against 
the wall, of the rarest apparent simplicity ; six- 
teen at most, a charming face; the smallest foot, 
imprisoned in a pretty, stout shoe ; a little hand, 
somewhat purple with the cold, half hidden, for 
want of gloves, under a thin and scanty shawl ; 
a very thin dress, and a bonnet trimmed with 
blue ribbons. I looked involuntarily at this 
young person, and perceived, not without a cer- 
tain pleasure, that she did not avoid my eyes. 
That flattered me; I passed to questions and ex- 
pressions of solicitude on the state of the atmos- 
phere. She replied to me in a very sweet voice, 
that she had come from St. Denis to do some 
errands, but that a certain aunt whom she had 
hoped to find at home being absent, she had 
found herself greatly embarrassed, complicated 
by the inclemency of the weather and her perfect 
ignorance of the streets of Paris. I gallantly 
offered to call a carriage, which was refused. 
This reserve pleased me; finally the rain ceased, 
and behold me guiding the interesting villager—on 
foot, since she would have it so—through the 
vast labyrinth of streets called the capital. Cer- 
tain shops were beginning to observe religiously 
enough the repose of Sunday, and those where 
our young orphan had business, were closed. 

“ Well!” said she to me, “I must return to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ And where do you go?” 

“T return to St. Denis.” 

“ What, so soon ?” 

“T shall just have time enough; it will take 
me two hours to go.” 

“Ten minutes, you mean.” 

“ By railroad, yes, sir; but I shall go by the 
public road.” ; 

“Ts it possible? What, with those little feet, 
and in this bad weather ?” 

“T always go and return on foot.” 

«Ah, mademoiselle, this once, at least, I will 
not suffer it. I will conduct you to the cars, in 
which you will permit me to offer you a place.” 

“ Sir, you are very good.” 

Behold us on our way to the Northern station. 

“ You have no money then ?” 

“Not much, sir; I am obliged to be saving. 
Work is not plenty at present.” 

« You are a seamstress, then ?” 

“ Yes, sir, a corset-maker.” 

“ You live with your family ?” 

“ Yer, sir.” 

“ And your name is ?” 

“ Ernestine.” 

In this word, I seemed to see the Ernestine of 
Madame Riceoboni. She had her charm ; there 
was no reason to doubé that she had also her vir- 
tues. The absence of gloves, the coarse shoes, 
four leagues on foot in one day, seemed to me 

'y certifi Iam not a Don Juan, 
and I began to be ashamed of my mode of action, 
respectful as it was. Meanwhile, I felt a certain 
secret desire to have another interview with her. 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” d I, “ you have told 
me your name, do you wish to know mine ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“ Here is my card.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“Do not lose it, and if you have need of me 
at any time to guide you again, or for any other 
service, you know how to write ?” 
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“ Tes, ols.” 
“You will write to me ?” 

we, tn 

“Or you will come and see me ?” 

«QO, no, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“For the same reason that I would not allow 
you to get acarriage for me.” 

Well replied—I went on. 

“ At what hour shall you return hither to-mor- 
row morning ?”” 

“ At ten o'clock.” 

“ By the railroad ?” 

“No, sir, on foot.” 

“ T oppose it formally. Here is a ticket for St. 
Denis. Here is the price of another for your 
return to-morrow. But why do you go so soon ?” 

“ Because if I am late, I shall get a scolding. 
My mother wishes to go to see the play this 
evening.” 

“ At St. Denis?” 

“Yes, sir. They are to play The Marble 
Girls. It is said to be so pretty.” 

“ And your mother depends upon you, doubt- 
less, to accompany her.” 

“No, sir, no, no! to keep house.” 

Poor little girl! how affecting is her resigna- 
tion! How simply is it expressed! Can I 
have found at once an Ernestine and a 
Cinderella ? 

I resumed in these terms : 

“ And why, mademoiselle, do you keep house?” 

“Sir, my mother pays for her seat, and she 
says I may do the same, if I can.” 

“ You have then a purse of your own ?” 

“Yes, sir, I have seven francs.” 
She is charming, upon my word. 
much will it cost to go to the play ?” 

“Forty sous ; it is very dear.” 

“ Undoubtedly; but of your seven francs a 
hundred sous would be ieft.’’ 

“That is very true, sir; but I prefer not to 
spend them.” 

“ Bravo !”’ said I to myself; ‘she is economi- 
cal; so much the better! Mademoiselle, here 
are the forty sous; I do not wish you to stay at 
home.” 

“ Ah, sir, yga overwhelm me.” 

Poor girl ; it is easy to see she is not of marble. 
Will she always be ?~ That is the question. 

“ Well, mademoiselle,” said I to her, we were 
approaching a delicate subject, “ since you mani- 
fest so much good will towards me for a trifle, 
will it please you that we meet again to-morrow ?” 

“ Doubtless, sir, that will give me pleasure.” 

“T will be here, then, at ten o’clock, and will 
wait for you at the depot.” 

“What for ?” 

“ To pilot you again about Paris, if you need ; 
and then, as it will be early enough, if you have 
not breakfasted, we will breakfast together.” 

“ At arestaurant ?” 

“ Precisely.” . 

“ Ah, what happiness! I have never break- 
fasted at a restaurant.” 

“ Well, this will be a beginning.” 

“ But my aunt?” 

“ You shall go to see her afterwards.” 

“ But if they want me to breakfast at home ?” 

“You will say that you are not hungry, or 
make believe eat.” 

“ It is difficult to make believe.” 

“Ts it agreed ?” 

“At the restaurant! How amusing that will 
be! Well, sir, I will try to be here.” 

The whistle, precursive of departure was heard, 
and my village beauty, my idyl in a blue bonnet 
sprang lightly as a fawn into the car. 

The next day, I was there at the appointed 
hour, but not relying much upon the punctuali- 
ty of my artless friend, and only wishing, as it is 
said, to have a clear conscience,-and not to be 
wanting in the laws of chivalry which I had 
always respected. To my great surprise, young 
Ernestine was punctual, and I saw her appear 
one of the first, at the head of the wave of trav- 
ellers thrown every quarter of an hour. on the 
macadamized streets of Paris, by our ten or 
twelve railways. 

“Make haste!” said she, taking me by the 
hand. ‘“ Some one from St. Denis is directly be- 
hind me.” 

O, innocence, is that thy voice, or rather is it 
not a frightful lure ? 

When we were at fifty paces from the ter- 
minus, we took breath, and I hailed a cab. 

“Enter this time,” said I; “I am fatigued, 
and the place of breakfast is at a distance.” 

She entered without much urging, and in 
order to re-assure her entirely, I lowered the red 
blinds which a preceding traveller had hermeti- 
cally closed. 

“Where shall we go?” said the coachman. 

“To Passoir’s Faubourg du Temple.” 

When the young person found herself on 
cushions which seemed very soft, she leaned 
back with a careless grace which would have 
done credit to a marchioness. 

lenjoyed her pleasure, and at her request point- 
ed out the public buildings, as they came in sight. 

“ But, apropos, where are we going?” said 
she, suddenly, as awakening from a dream and 
starting up. 

“ To breakfast, you know very well.” 

“O, not yet,” said she, “ I must be atthe Rue 
Grenier St. Lazare before eleven o’clock, at the 
shop of the merchant who furnishes us with cloth 
for our corsets. My aunt owes us some money, 
and I was told at home to get it from her before 
making my purchases.” 

“Where does your aunt live ?” 

“Faubourg St. Martin, Number — But if I 
go there she will detain me.” 

“True; what shall we do then ?”’ 

“T do not know.” 

‘‘ How much is she to pay you ?” 

“ Twenty francs at least.” 

I do not believe in aunts, in general; this one 
seemed to me to be a little apocryphal. I imme- 
diately comprehended the meaning of the apo- 
logue, and, drawing from my pocket a piece of 
twenty francs, slightly marked it with the point 
ef a little penknife which I carried in my pocket- 
book. She looked at me with astonishment. 

“« What are you doing ?” said she. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said I, “I have made a 
cross upon it.”” And I presented to her the piece. 


“ And how 





I believe she comprehended in her turn ; for 
she blushed slightly, stammering : 

“‘ Twill repay you this evening.” 

I made a gesture of skeptical denial which she 
interpreted, and with reason, in the sense of a 
refusal, for she exclaimed with a sort of earnest- 
ness, “ Ah, sir, you are too good !” 

My goodness was not very great; she had not 
cost me very dear. 

“Coachman,” cried I, “Rue Grenier St. 
Lazare, number—”’ 

“ Seventeen, I believe,” said the artless Ernest- 
ine ; “but tell him to stop at the corner of the 
street, for I am known at the shop, and I do not 
wish to be seen descending from a carriage.” 

The direction was given, and, ten minutes af- 
terwards the equipage stopped at the corner of 
the Faubourg St. Martin, and the Rue Grenier 
St. Lazare. 

“Shall you be gone long ?” said I to the ami- 
able villager. 

“A quarter of an hour, perhaps. It will be 
necessary for the merchant to cut off and num- 
ber the pieces.” 

“That is a long time.” 

“ But I will try to make haste !” said the charm- 
ing child, with the sweetest smile. 

As I saw her alight, I had a presentiment that 
I had committed a folly. But it was too late to 
reflect, she had already sprung out, and turned 
the corner of the two streets. 

I threw myself back in the carriage, and lighted 
a cigar. I smoked one, two, three, and the in- 
nocent Ernestine had not re-appeared. I looked 
at my watch, it was just half an hour since she 
had alighted. I began to think she had not 
made haste, notwithstanding her fine promise. 
I waited patiently five minutes longer, after 
which I paid my coachman largely that he might 
not laugh in my face, and alighted in my turn. 
I went to number seventeen; there was no ap- 
pearance of a cloth merchant, the only shop was 
that of a hair-dresser. 

I must do myself the justice to say that I soon 
took my part and went to breakfast alone as 
stoically as possible. ‘ After all,” said I to 
myself, ‘it is, with one louis saved, one fault, or 
at any rate, one imprudence the less. Let us 
look on the bright side.” And though alone, I 
breakfasted marvellously well. 

If the story ended here, it would be common- 
place enough. A pretty girl who takes twenty 
francs and refuses breakfast, has been and will be 
seen. But the adventure has a sequel, and it is 
this which renders it novel and singular. The 
next evening I had almost forgotten the artless sor- 
ceress, when I received a letter post-marked St. 
Denis. I opened it with some curiosity ; it was 
from young Ernestine herself, passably well 
written, of doubtful orthography, and covering 
five or six pages. It contained in substance the 
detailed narration of the most piteous adventure. 

At first, it was not at number seventeen, but at 
number twenty-seven, that the cloth-merchant 
kept. On her arrival there, the young country- 
woman had made her purchases and was prepar- 
ing to withdraw, when the fatal aunt made her 
appearance in person. ‘To interrogate her niece, 
to insist upon knowing where the suspicious 
money came from, to treat her harshly, to drag 
her to the foot of the stairs, then home, had been 
with her but the affair of a moment. Thence, 
the same severe guardian had conducted this 
touching young person to the omnibus of St. 
Denis, had eptered it with her, and carried her 
back to the maternal dwelling, where she had 
been compelled to explain the source of her un- 
usual wealth. The replies having appeared un- 

isfact ation, bread and water, sea- 
soned with, blows, had followed. In short, the 
catastrophe was complete. All this was related 
with eyes bathed in tears; I was entreated to 
reply quickly, addressed to Miss E.; she hoped 
to see me before long, and terminated by this 
truly pretty sentence, “ please accept all that my 
heart has traced in these lines! Please accept 
my troubles, and let me know if you share them, 
that I may suffer a little less !” 


The vanity of forty is a weakness from which 
I shall not pretend to be exempt. At the first 
perusal, I felt myself agreeably moved by these 
fly-tracks, as earnest as incorrect. But reason 
soon recovered her sway, and reflection opened 
to me a terrific view of the abyss of perversity 
unknown. Beneath these demonstrations, so full 
of tenderness, I thought I perceived an insidious 
provocation to a reply which might compromise 
me, a commencement of written proofs, a plot to 
ensnare me. I therefore replied very laconically, 
and by a note without signature to the address in- 
dicated, in which I declared that I did not 
believe a word of all that had been told me, and 
desired that the subject might be dropped there. 
Hardly had this dry epistle been despatched when 
I was seized with remorse of conscience. “ For 
after all,” said I to myself, “ there are aunts in 
the world fewer than is generally supposed, but 
there are such. She had mistaken the number, 
and this might have happened to the most honest 
girl in the world. The adventure is improbable, 
I confess, but it is possible. I will ascertain the 
truth.” I took my hat and cane, and set out for 
the Rue Grenier St. Lazare, I stopped before 
number twenty-seven. 

“Where is the gentleman going ?” exclaimed 
the concierge, in a sharp tone. 

“ To the cloth merchant’s in the first story.” 

“ The first story is inhabited by a nurse.” 

“ And the second ?” 

“ By a retired captain.” 

“ And the third ?” 

“Do you want to keep me here all day ?” said 
the female Cerberus, shutting the blind. 





Decidedly there was no cloth merchant at 
number twenty-seven. The snare therefore be- 
came evident ; I had escaped it by good fortune. 
It had been laid with such perfection, that I do 
not doubt it was one practised daily, and usually 
with complete success. It is unnecessary to say 
that the ice of my reply had extinguished the 
fire of the battery directed against me, and that 
the amorous protestations have ceased. If I re- 
ceive any more projectiles, I will hasten to inform 
you, for the instruction and edification of those 
of your readers who, like me, may be younger in 
heart than in years. 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


AGRICULTURIST.—If you use the carcasses of animals as a 
manure for your grape vines, you should cover them 
with earth and see that they are thoroughly decomposed 
before applying them. Bones and woolen rags are ex- 
cellent. 


Maria L.—Artificial pearls have been made from the 
scales of the bleak, and other fish, since the reign of 
Henry IV. of France; the beads are of glass, and are 
coated inside with the rl essence; and the taking of 
the fish and the sanniuetare of the pearl and beads is 
raid to employ 100,000 persons in France and Switzer- 


nd. 
Inquirner.—Probably the salmon grows em raph thanany 


other fish. They have been kuown to gain five or six . 


pouséa in as many months. 

SportsmMan.—Gardiner, in his ‘* Music of Nature,”’ states 
that ‘dogs in a state of nature never bark; they sim- 
ply whine, howl, and growl; this explosive noise is 
only found among those which are domesticated.” 

. F.—We have seen it stated that a pretty fair Arab 
horse may be purchased in the desert for a thousand 


0) . 
H. R.—The division of nature into three kingdoms, ani- 
mal, vegetable and miueral, originated with the alche- 
ists. 


mists. 
M. a fine clove tree yields about 125 pounds of the 


hovas. —If you have plenty of time, perform much of the 
tour of Europe on foot. You will soon think lightly 
of a tramp of thirty miles a oy. 

ARraco.—The observation to which you refer was made 
by Herschel in 1837. He then noted a cluster of spots 
ou the sun, including an area of 3,780,000 miles. 

J.M.—The word ‘‘curouse’’ is said to be derived from 
the name of a large glass, called by the Danes rouse, or 
fro e German words, gor, all, aud @us—hence drink 


JuLivs. —It was on the day of the fatal battle of Pavia 
that Francis I. wrote his mother a letter containing 
the uoted words, ‘* Tout est lu, hormis Vhon- 
neur.”” All is lost, pon save honor. y 

WeaTHER-Wise.— Professor Airy has found that the wind 
never blows steadily for any period of time except from 
tight points of the compass. When in ary other quar- 
ter, itis merely shifting round to one of these pointe 
It never blows at all ing | from the south. The two 
most prevalent winds are the 8.8. W. and W. 8. W.; 
the one of which iarveasiit B brings rain, while the other 
is accompanied by dry weather. 

Puri.—Era is any indefinite time; period isa time in- 
ciuded between two dates. e beginning and end of 
the period are , though in common parlance, 
epoch is qeuually ge bed evente of some distinction. 

Farmer.—The horses of N ly, France, are not 
large, but compact and muzcular ike the Canadian 
horses, probably descended from t! 





AUTHORSHIP. 

These are the golden days of authorship. 
After ages of penury and privation, the brethren 
of the quill have assumed their proper rank in 
the world’s estimation, have abdicated their gar- 
rets, thrown aside their threadbare rags, and now 
flaunt it with the best. A century ago, if the 
stranger in London, curious about the sights of 
that metropolis, saw a man dodging about the 
coffee-houses wtth a cocked hat a little rustier, 
shoes and small clothes a little shabbier than 
any one else, it needed not the crumpled roll of 
manuscript stuck into his torn pocket, to con- 
vince him he was an author. A miserable life 
did authors lead then—cringing to booksellers, 
fawning on the great; now flattering this booby 
lord in a fulsome dedication in hopes of a few 
guineas, now hanging to the button-hole of that 
wealthy citizen, to secure his patronage ; spurned 
by lacqueys from rich men’s houses, and avoided 
by men of the town as unmitigable bores. 

D'Israeli has catalogued the “ Calamities of 
Authors,” and Mr. Freedley has condensed a 
list of striking examples. There is Dr. John- 
son, the literary giant, walking many a night 
with Savage, the poet, around St. James’s 
Square, for want of the means to obtain a bed; 
or dining at his publisher’s, separated from the 
rest of the company by a screen, to hide his 
shabby appearance. There is Goldsmith, pawn- 
ing his coat for bread. There are Spencer, But- 
ler and Boyce, starving to death; and Chatter- 
ton committing suicide at an early age, after 
being four days without food. If we go back to 
an earlier period, we find that Sophocles, the 
poet, was brought to trial by his children as a 
lunatic; Socrates, the sage, put to death as a 
corrupter of youth; Plato accused of lying, 
avarice, robbery, incontinence and impicty ; 
Bacon, the monk, abhorred as a magician; Vir- 
gilius, the Bishop of Saltzburg, burned for hav- 
ing written that Antipodes existed ; Galileo im- 
prisoned and pelled to disavow his senti- 
ments; Cornelius Agrippa obliged to fly his 
country for having displayed a few philosophical 
instruments ; Petrarch constantly in danger of 
his life from the priests, and Descartes horribly 
persecuted in Holland, and threatened with the 
stake by Voetius the bigot. 

Fortune has rarely condescended to become 
the companion of genius. Modern literature 
furnishes some sad examples of this fact, and 
the past is not destitute of instances. Xylander 
sold his notes on Dion Cassius for a dinner; 
Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, wanted 
bread; Camoens, the great epic poet of Por- 
tugal, perished in the streets ; Tasso was so poor, 
that he was obliged to borrow a crown, to sub- 
sist on for a week ; Ariosto was in extreme pov- 
erty; Du Ryer, a French poet of celebrity, 
wrote for 100 sous the hundred lines; Corneille 
died wanting a little sustaining broth; Dryden 
sold ten thousand verses to Tonson for less than 
$500; Stowe, the entertaining chrouicler of 
London, quitted the tailor’s board to devote him- 
self to letters, but was glad to go back to the 
shears ; Rushworth, the author of “ Historical 
Collections,” died in jail; Bunyan wrote his 
great work in prison, while supporting himself 
and family by making stay laces; Savage sold 
his Wanderer for £10, and Milton disposed of 
his immortal poem for the same sum, being too 
poor to undertake the printing himself. De Foe 
the author of Robinson Crusoe, was often in 
prison, and wrote his Jure Divino in Newgate. 

Mais nous avons change tout cela—we moderns 
have inaugurated an entirely new system. Now, 
if you meet on the street a man a little better 
dressed than his fellows, with a glossier beaver, 
a more polished boot—if, at a meeting of the 
stockholders of a moneyed corporation, you see 
an individual who strikes you by the particular 
shrewdness of his look, set him down for a poet. 
If you pass an elegant villa, with drive-ways and 
porter’s lodge, and lawns and ornamental trees 
and cultivated acres, you may set the owner 








Irving's 


down for a novelist or a historian. 
works have yielded him a fortune. Abbott's 
“Napoleon ” is a fortune; a successful single 
work in America is the making of a man. And 
any man who writes with fair ability, who is in. 
dustrious and economical, can honorably support 
himself by his pen. Fortunes, to be sure, are as 
rare in authorship, as prizes in lotteries. But 
let us look at the amount of some of these 
prizes. Theodore Hook’s ‘Sayings and Do- 
ings” yielded him $15,000; Murray paid Lord 
Byron for a part of his works over $77,000; the 
same publisher gave Moore for his “ Life and 
Letters of Byron” about $15,000, and “ Lallah 
Rookh” yielded Moore $15,000. Washington 
Irving’s “Columbus” brought him in about 
$10,000. The danger now-a-days with authors, 
is not that they will starve, but that they will be 
infected with the spirit of money-making, and 
write, for temporary success and gain, hasty and 
ephemeral books. 





THE THIEF TAKERS OF PARIS, 

There died lately at Paris, at the age of 78, a 
man who, in his special branch of business, that 
of thief-taking, acquired a world-wide celebrity, 
Vidocq, whose name was a terror to the male- 
factors of the great French capital. But he was 
not without a rival in his speciality. Vidocq 
was chief of the safety police when the famous 
abstraction of a cabinet of valuable medals from 
the Royal Library took place, but it was his 
rival, Lucour, who succeeded in detecting the 
thieves. After informing himself of all the 
facts, which indicated a knowledge of the medals 
and also a very adroit workman, Lacour satisfied 
himself that the burglary must have been com- 
mitted by a man named Froussard. To search 
for him,as he was commanded to do by Mr. 
Gisquet, was not difficult, but to discover him, 
was not so easy—Froussard, who had been sen- 
tenced to the galleys more than twenty times, 
knowing well how to baffle the pursuit of justice. 

One day, Lacour had halted on the bridge de 
la Tournelle. He saw two individuals walking 
before him, elegantly but tastefully attired, with 
nothing particular about them to attract atten- 
tion. All at once Lacour, who could not see 
their faces, exclaimed to himself: ‘“‘ Hold! these 
are two comrades of the chain!’ He had 
recognized an almost imperceptible dragging of 
the leg, occasioned by the heavy iron ring which 
convicts wear on the ankle. One of the men 
dragged the right leg, the other the left. Lacour 
got before the two men, and in one of them 
recognized Froussard in spite of a most ingenious 
disguise. 

He hurried to the next guard-house, addressed 
the commanding officer, and begged him to 
arrest the two men. 

“One,” said he, “ is Froussard, and I know he 
is the man who robbed the library.” 

The officer, sharing the common prejudice of 
the military against the police, refused to arrest 
the man, unless Lacour showed him an order, a 
badge, or a scarf. 

Lacour, unfortunately, had nothing by which 
he could prove his authority—the thieves were 
on the point of escaping. Suddenly he perceived 
a peace-officer on the quay. He hastened to 
acquaint him with all the particulars. 

“I give you my word,” said he, “that Mr. 
Gisquet has ordered me to discover the authors 
of the theft. Rely on me—arrest these men, 
and you shall bave a large sum of money.” 

The peace-officer yielded to Lacour’s solicita- 
tions and handed him a blank order, which he 
instantly filled up. The commandant did not 
even require that—the sight of the police officer 
was enough. He issued an order for the arrest 
of the two men. 

“One moment,” said Lacour ; “tell your sol- 
diers to seize Froussard’s arms instantly, for he 
is quick as lightning, and will have his knife out 
and kill, at least, one of them, if they don’t look 
sharp.” 

And, in fact, when Froussard was arrested, he 
attempted to draw his knife; but the soldiers 
were prepared. 

“ Arrested in such a disguise as this !” he ex- 
claimed, in astonishment. ‘ Lacour must be at 
the bottom of this. I thought so!” he added, 
when he recognized the detective at the guard- 
house. 

Vidocq ceased to be chief of the safety police 
a short time after his rival’s success. 

Tue Purr inpirEct.—A contemporary says 
he once heard a minister puff a doctor in a 
prayer at a funeral, thuswise: “And in thy in- 
finite providence, O Lord, not all the care and 
skilful attention of her learned and experienced 
physician has been able to save our sister from 
the remorseless grave !’”" 

*2ce + 

Srecie.—A very heavy shipment of specie 
lately took place from New York to Liverpool, 
amounting to $2,265,224; and for the consola- 
tion of the public generally, the papers state 
that more would have gone by the same convey- 
ance, had it been possible to obtain insurance. 








———-~-—Dee > aed 

Tue Mormon Empine.—Brigham Young is 
said by some to have 2000 fighting men under 
his command. Others deny that the Mormons 
ean bring into the field a military force sufficient 
to make head against a few U. S. regiments. 





Loxo Sermons.—It is rare in England for a 
preacher to deliver a discourse less than fifty 
minutes in length. Our national impatience 
would revolt against such “linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” 

Marquetry.—The finest specimen of inlaid 
work produced in modern times, is in possession 
of the Queen of Spain. It consists of a table 
made of 3,486,000 separate pieces of wood. 

Remarkas_e Fact.—The rate of ? mortality 
of ail the Arctic expeditions since 1818 (excla- 
sive of that of the missing expedition), is less 
than one and a half per cent. 

Excuisu Post-Orricz.—Nearly three mil- 
lioas of book parcels passed through the English 
post last year. 
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RLCEIVING COMPANY. 

We were reading, the other day, of the 5: 
ple manner in which a fair hostess, who ha 
large number of guests to receive at @ ball, 
quitted herself—a task which at the first gla: 
seemed a most formidable one. To those 
riving, she said; ** What! come so late |" an’ 
the departing guests; “ what! going so ear! 
These words, accompanied with a genial sm 
and cordial tone of voice, satisfied and encha: 
the five hundred guests, Never was party m 
successful. “What a charming  hostes 
“What a lovely woman!” were the exclan 
tions from all lips, as they went away—for e: 
guest was made to believe that his or her com 
or going, were of importance to the happines: 
the hostess. It requires very little capital ; 
faire les frais of a large society; a sinall 
union is a severer tax, 

The grand duke in Vivian Gray receives 
company with a similar slight expenditure 
intellect and words, Standing at the door ot 
saloon, with his staff, he does the honors of 
entertainment most successfully. 

“Madame Von Farstenburg, J feel the gi 
est pleasure in seeing you, My greatest pleas 


is to be surrounded by my friends. Madan 


Von Fursteubarg, | trust that your amiable . 
delightful family are well. (The party pe 
on.) “ Cravatischeff!”" continued his highne 
inclining his head round to one of his aids 
camps.‘ Cravatischeff! a very fine woman 
Madame Von Furstenburg. 
women whom I more admire than Madame \ 
Furstenburg.” 

“ Prince Salvinski, I feel the greatest pleas 
in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is to 
surrounded by my friends. Poland honors 
one more than Prince Salvinski. Cravatisel: 
a remarkable bore is Prince Salvinski. T! 
are few men of whom I have a greater te: 
than Prince Salvinski.” 

“Count Von Altenburgh, I feel the grea, 
pleasure in seeing you. My greatest pleasur: 
to be surrounded by my friends, You will, 
forget to give me your opinion of my Aust 
troop. Cravatischeff! a very good billi: 
player is Count Von Altenburgh. There 
very few men whose play I’d sooner bet u; 
than Count Von Altenburgh’s.” 


Exiled John Dean! take heart of hope. | - 


not so difficult to play the part of a brilliant » 
of fashion, and the very next season may wit) 
your triumph in Fifth Avenue ! 
—_——-—----—- -- See 0 
STUDENT LIFE. 

It is an error to suppose that a studious lit 
unfavorable to longevity. Wordsworth, Sout! 
Moore and Montgomery lived to an advar- 
age; Rogers at his death was over ninety ; \ 





ter Savage Landor, Humboldt, and De Quin: : 


though past threescore years and ten, are + 
alive and at work; and so in this country 
Benton, Silliman, Irving, Halleck and Pier; 
These are only very “modern instan:- 
Among the long-lived students of the anc 
we find Homer, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, 
tarch, Xenophon, Plato, Thales, Carner 
Zeno, Galen and Democritus. Among the 1 
ern lights of learning and literature, we enc: 
ter the names of Locke, Newton, Galileo, Br 
Leibnitz, Buffon, Olbers, Blumenbach, | 
neman, Swedenborg, Sir Edward Coke 
Fontenelle. Some of these men were inter 
laborious. It appears that in all ages of 
world, philosophers, divines, naturalists, st 
men, and other men whose studies and ay 
tions were calculated to develop and mai: 
the supremacy of the moral and intelle: 
powers, were proverbially long-lived. 
‘=——-— + 
Younc Genenats.—Alexander the ( 
died at the early age of 33. Hannibal ge 
the battle of Canne at about the same 
Scipio fought at Zama when not much ov 
Julius Caesar had conquered Gaul when hy 
45. Germanicus was poisoned in his 34th 
At the battle of Plassey, Clive’s age was 
advanced as that. Napoleon gained his m 
victory at Austerlitz, when he had scarcely 
pleted his seventh lustram; and at the 
when Wellington finished his campaigns or 
plains of Waterloo, he was only 46 years o' 
——_—__ +202 6 
Mannie.—The tract of country lyin; 
tween the Adirondac mountains on the east 
extending from the northern part of Ver 
south, into Connecticat, contains the 
specimens of marble in the world. The P 
marble, so long celebrated as unsurpass 
quality and variety, is exceeded in every re 
by that of New England. 
ee ied 
Unnan Coxcentration.—The socia 
dency of the age is to concentration in 
One-ninth of the entire population of Engl 
gathered within the area of London, and 
York city contains one-sixth of the popu 
of New York State. 
——<o-* - — 
Hosrita.ity.—Hospitality is always ¢ 
in an uncivilized than in a civilized ats 
In the rudest portions of Sex 
and Ireland and Wales, a traveller, or « 
beggar, will find food and shelter at any 
house. 


society. 
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Hovusewirs 6 Derantuent —We are 
receiving by leer expressions of satief 
from our sulecribers relating to thie car 
conducted department of “The VFiag « 
Union,” as well as that relating to Flowers 
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Faaxce asp Exotasp —In France, n 
is ashamed of his condition, while in En; 
all strive to appear what they are not. T 
admitted by the most candid among the EF 
themselves. 
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Tun Kast Winy.—We have heard of 
Viduale Leniytited envugh to relish an east 
Certain animals spoken of in Job had the 
taste. 
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Mixp asp Bovy.—A strong mind ine 


body is like a superior knife blade in a mi 
handle 





There are very f 




















a for a novelist or a historian. Irving’s 
8 have yielded him a fortune. Abbott’s 
poleon” is a fortune; a successful single 
< in America is the making of a man. And 
man who writes with fair ability, who is in- 
‘ious and economical, can honorably support 
elf by his pen. Fortunes, to be sure, are as 
in authorship, as prizes in lotteries. But 
is look at the amount of some of these 
8. Theodore Hook’s ‘‘Sayings and Do- 
” yielded him $15,000; Murray paid Lord 
mm for a part of his works over $77,000; the 
» publisher gave Moore for his “ Life and 
ars of Byron” about $15,000, and “ Lallah 
kh” yielded Moore $15,000. Washington 
ag’s “Columbus” brought him in about 
000. The danger now-a-days with authors, 
»t that they will starve, but that they will be 
ted with the spirit of money-making, and 
», for temporary success and gain, hasty and 
-meral books. 
THE THIEF TAKERS OF PARIS, 
here died lately at Paris, at the age of 78, a 
1 who, in his special branch of business, that 
iief-taking, acquired a world-wide celebrity, 
.oeq, whose name was a terror to the male- 
rs of the great French capital. But he was 
without a rival in his speciality. Vidocq 
chief of the safety police when the famous 
traction of a cabinet of valuable medals from 
Royal Library took place, but it was his 
\, Lucour, who ded in detecting the 
ves. After informing himself of all the 
s, which indicated a knowledge of the medals 
also a very adroit workman, Lacour satisfied 
self that the burglary must have been com- 
ied by a man named Froussard. To search 
him,as he was commanded to do by Mr. 
yuet, was not difficult, but to discover him, 

» not so easy—Froussard, who had been sen- 
ved to the galleys more than twenty times, 

owing well how to baffle the pursuit of justice. 
me day, Lacour had halted on the bridge de 
Vournelle. He saw two individuals walking 
re him, elegantly but tastefully attired, with 
1ing particular about them to attract atten- 

u. All at once Lacour, who could not see 
it faces, exclaimed to himself: “‘ Hold! these 

two comrades of the chain!” He had 
ignized an almost imperceptible dragging of 
leg, occasioned by the heavy iron ring which 
victs wear on the ankle. One of the men 
sged the right leg, the other the left. Lacour 
before the two men, and in one of them 
gnized Froussard in spite of a most ingenious 
uise. 
fe hurried to the next guard-house, addressed 
commanding officer, and begged him to 
st the two men. 
One,” said he, “ is Froussard, and I know he 

‘xe man who robbed the library.” 
he officer, sharing the common prejudice of 
military against the police, refused to arrest 
man, unless Lacour showed him an order, a 

‘ge, or a scarf. 

‘.acour, unfortunately, had nothing by which 

ould prove his authority—the thieves were 
he point of escaping. Suddenly he perceived 
eace-officer on the quay. He hastened to 
1aint him with all the particulars. 
I give you my word,” said he, “that Mr. 
juet has ordered me to discover the authors 
he theft. Rely on me—arrest these men, 
you shall have a large sum of money.” 

“he peace-officer yielded to Lacour’s solicita- 
s and handed him a blank order, which he 
untly filled up. The commandant did not 
) require that—the sight of the police officer 
enough. He issued an order for the arrest 
he two men. 

One moment,” said Lacour ; “tell your sol- 
8 to seize Froussard’s arms instantly, for he 
uick as lightning, and will have his knife out 
kill, at least, one of them, if they don’t look 


” 








\nd, in fact, when Froussard was arrested, he 
mpted to draw his knife; but the soldiers 
re prepared. 
Arrested in such a disguise as this !” he ex- 
med, in astonishment. ‘“ Lacour must be at 
bottom of this. I thought so!” he added, 
nhe recognized the detective at the guard- 
se. 
idocq ceased to be chief of the safety police 
hort time after his rival’s success. 





‘aE Purr inpIRECT.—A contemporary says 
ce heard a minister puff a doctor in a 
yer at afuneral, thuswise: “And in thy in- 
e providence, O Lord, not all the care and 
ful attention of her learned and experienced 
sician has been able to save our sister from 
remorseless grave !’”" 





“PECIE.—A very heavy shipment of specie 
ly took place from New York to Liverpool, 
vunting to $2,265,224; and for the consola- 

of the public generally, the papers state 
more would have gone by the same convey- 

3, had it been possible to obtain insurance. 

> 





‘HE Mormon Emrire.—Brigham Young is 
by some to have 2000 fighting men under 
command. Others deny that the Mormons 
bring into the field a military force sufficient 
nake head against a few U. S. regiments. 





one Sermons.—lIt is rare in England for a 
icher to deliver a discourse less than fifty 
“utes in length. Our national impatience 
ild revolt against such “linked sweetness 
: drawn out.” 
ARQUETRY.—The finest specimen of inlaid 
. produced in modern times, is in possession 
ie Queen of Spain. It consists of a table 
& of 3,486,000 separate pieces of wood. 








SMARKABLE Fact.—The rate of mortality 
I the Arctic expeditions since 1818 (exclu- 
of that of the missing expedition), is less 
© one and a half per cent. 




















-NGLISH Post-OrFics.—Nearly three mil- 
of book parcels passed through the English 
last year. 
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We were reading, the other day, of the sim- 
ple manner in which a fair hostess, who had a 
large number of guests to receive at a ball, ac- 
quitted herself—a task which at the first glance 
seemed a most formidable one. To those ar- 
riving, she said: ‘‘ What! come so late !”’ and to 
the departing guests: “what! going so early!” 
These words, accompanied with a genial smile 
and cordial tone of voice, satisfied and ench i 
the five hundred guests. Never was party more 
successful. ‘“ What a charming hostess!” 
“What a lovely woman!” were the exclama- 
tions from all lips, as they went away—for each 
guest was made to believe that his or her coming 
or going, were of importance to the happiness of 
the hostess. It requires very little capital pour 
faire les frais of a large society; a small re- 
union is a severer tax. 

The grand duke in Vivian Gray receives his 
company with a similar slight expenditure of 
intellect and words. Standing at the door of his 
saloon, with his staff, he does the honors of his 
entertai most fully. 

“Madame Von Furstenburg, J feel the great- 
est pleasure in seeing you. My greatest pleasure 
is to be surrounded by my friends. Madame 
Von Furstenburg, I trast that your amiable and 
delightful family are well. (The party passes 
on.) ‘“ Cravatischeff!” continued his highness, 
inclining his head round to one of his aid-de- 
camps. ‘‘ Cravatischeff! a very fine woman is 
Madame Von Farstenburg. There are very few 
women whom I more admire than Madame Von 
Furstenburg.”” 

“ Prince Salvinski, I feel the greatest pleasure 
in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is to be 
surrounded by my friends. Poland honors no 
one more than Prince Salvinski. Cravatischeff! 
aremarkable bore is Prince Salvinski. There 
are few men of whom I have a greater terror 
than Prince Salvinski.” 

“Count Von Altenburgh, I feel the greatest 
pleasure in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is 
to be surrounded by my friends. You will not 
forget to give me your opinion of my Austrian 
troop. Cravatischeff! a very good _billiard- 
player is Count Von Altenburgh. There are 
very few men whose play I’d sooner bet upon 
than Count Von Altenburgh’s.” 

Exiled John Dean! take heart of hope. It is 
not so difficult to play the part of a brilliant man 
of fashion, and the very next season may witness 
your triumph in Fifth Avenue ! 











STUDENT LIFE, 

‘It is an error to suppose that a studious life is 
unfavorable to longevity. Wordsworth, Southey, 
Moore and Montgomery lived to an advanced 
age; Rogers at his death was over ninety ; Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, Humboldt, and De Quincey, 
though past threescore years and ten, are still 
alive and at work; and so in this country are 
Benton, Silliman, Irving, Halleck and Pierpont. 
These are only very ‘modern instances.” 
Among the long-lived students of the ancients 
we find Homer, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Plu- 
tarch, Xenophon, Plato, Thales, Carneades, 
Zeno, Galen and Democritus. Among the mod- 
ern lights of learning and literature, we encoun- 
ter the names of Locke, Newton, Galileo, Boyle, 
Leibnitz, Buffon, Olbers, Blumenbach, Hah- 
neman, Swedenborg, Sir Edward Coke and 
Fontenelle. Some of these men were intensely 
laborious. It appears that in all ages of the 
world, philosophers, divines, naturalists, states- 
men, and other men whose studies and avoca- 
tions were calculated to develop and maintain 
the supremacy of the moral and intellectual 
powers, were proverbially long-lived. 








Young Generats.—Alexander the Great 
died at the early age of 33. Hannibal gained 
the battle of Cann at about the same age. 
Scipio fought at Zama when not much over 30. 
Julius Cesar had conquered Gaul when he was 
45. Germanicus was poisoned in his 34th year. 
At the battle of Plassey, Clive’s age was not so 
advanced as that. Napoleon gained his mighty 
victory at Austerlitz, when he had scarcely com- 
pleted his seventh lustrum; and at the time 
when Wellington finished his campaigns on the 
plains of Waterloo, he was only 46 years of age. 





Marsie.—The tract of country lying be- 
tween the Adirondac mountains on the east, and 
extending from the northern part of Vermont 
south, into Connecticut, contains the finest 
specimens of marble in the world. The Parian 
marble, so long celebrated as unsurpassed in 
quality and variety, is exceeded in every respect 
by that of New England. 

* 

Urpan Concentration.—The social ten- 
dency of the age is to concentration in cities. 
One-ninth of the entire population of England is 
gathered within the area of London, and New 
York city contains one-sixth of the population 
of New York State. 
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Hospita.ity.—Hospitality is always greater 
in an uncivilized than in a civilized state of 
society. In the rudest portions of Scotland, 
and Ireland and Wales, a traveller, or even a 
beggar, will find food and shelter at any farm- 
house. 





Hovusewire's DEPARTMENT.—We are daily 
receiving by letter expressions of satisfaction 
from our subscribers relating to this carefully 
conducted department of “The Flag of our 
Union,” as well as that relating to Flowers. 

a 

Fraxce anp Excranp.—In France, no man 
is ashamed of his condition, while in England, 
all strive to appear what they are not. This is 
admitted by the most candid among the English 
themselves. 





Tue East Winp.—We have heard of indi- 
viduals benighted enough to relish an east wind. 
Certain animals spoken of in Job had the same 
taste. 


. ees 


Minp anp Bopy.—A strong mind in a weak 





body is like a superior knife-blade in a miserable 
handle. 


THE MORMONS IN UTAH. 

How to deal with these fanatics, most seriously 
engages the attention of the general government. 
The existence of so singular and anomalous a 
body in its isolated position—an imperium in 
imperio—presents an anomaly never contem- 
plated by the founders of our institutions—men 
who could not anticipate that an empire based 
on sound common sense could ever be invaded 
by a vast horde of people, outraging all the dic- 
tates of common sense and all the decencies of 
civilized life. The most dangerous feature in 
the Mormon creed is their belief in continued 
and perpetual revelation. A blind obedience to 
their prophets, bishops and elders, characterizes 
the ignorant herd of worshippers that have been 
gathered together from all quarters of the globe. 
When one of these spiritual guides covets 
another man’s wife, or his ox or his horse, or 
any of his goods, he has only to declare that it 
has been revealed to him that he must have 
what he covets, and it is straightway surrendered 
by the rightful owner. There can be no doubt, 
after the revelations of their licentiousness and 
rapine, that the leaders are a pack of arrant 
knaves—as little, that their followers are a set of 
unmitigated boobies. 

As for the women, charity induces us to be- 
lieve that a large number of them groan under 
the yoke imposed upon them, and their con- 
sciences tell them it is wrong to live in viola- 
tion of the dictates of feminine modesty and 
purity. Perhaps, when a strong force of United 
States troops are encamped in the neighborhood 
of the Mormon Sodom, some of the repentant 
victims may be led to come forth and seek the 
shelter of our flag. Itis certain that the Mor- 
mons will be held to strict account in their ad- 
mitted violations of United States laws, and for 
their alleged murders of innocent citizens of the 
United States; but if they give up the offenders 
to justice, it is all that we can ask. We can but 
hope that Mormonism will fall to pieces of itself, 
from very rottenness and corruption. In the 
event of the Mormons provoking a war with the 
United States, we have the authority of an officer 
of the army for stating that it would cost a 
million of dollars to exterminate them—but we 
should have the satisfaction of knowing that it 
would be money well laid out. 





IMPORTANCE OF SUNLIGHT. 

Sunlight has many mysterious properties, and 
exerts upon the material world influences the 
most various. It is the life of plants; and ani- 
mals, like plants, apart from it become colorless 
and languid in development. It stimulates and 
gives a healthier and firmer tone to the whole 
body, colors and purifies the blood, puts better 
life into the nerves, and through them sends, as 
it were, shocks of health to the inmost recesses 
of the body. All the functions of life, when 
disposed to flag, tend to become more regular 
and healthy when the body enjoys freely the 
stimulus of light, and there can be no doubt 
that a noticeable part of the benefit derived from 
a sea-side residence, is due to the width of the 
horizon, and the flood of light, which not only 
comes down from a wide heaven, but is reflected 
back into it also by the mirror of the sea. “‘ For 
pale-featured children or adults, those who have 
any tendency to scrofula or are weakly, with 
swelling of the limbs, free exposure to solar 
light,” wrote Pereira, “is sometimes attended 
with happy effects. ‘The observation of Dr. Ed- 
wards led him to conclude that in climates where 
perfect nudity is not incompatible with health, 
exposure of the whole surface to light is favor- 
able to the regular conformation of the body.” 
Pestilence will sometimes run along the shady 
side of a street, and not touch that on which the 
sun shines. 





CIVILIZATION, 

By one historian, it is said nations that coin 
money may be considered civilized; another, 
that hospitals for the insane, which were found 
in Mexico at the conquest, give that character to 
anation. A new one is proposed—that we call 
that State of the Union the most civilized which 
has the most pleasure carriages and pianos. 
Ohio will rank high; she has taxed two thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-one pianos the 
last year. Gentility was defined “keeping a 
gig.” In Ohio, there are no fewer than two hun- 
dred and sixty-one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-nine pleasure carriages and wagons, valued 
at five million five hundred and thirty thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three dollars ! 

New York Qvarantine.—-The oysterméen 
at Leguine’s Point, Staten Island, are mortally 
opposed to the establishment of the quarantine 
there. They say nobody will buy Prince’s Bay 
oysters from the vicinity of a hospital. Their 
oyster trade is worth a million of dollars a year 
to them. 





Outwarp axp Inwarpv.—Gazing before a 
mirror cannot aid in acquiring beautiful smiles 
half so well as to turn the gaze inward, to watch 
that the heart keeps unsullied from the reflection 
of evil, and is illuminated and beautified by all 
sweet thoughts. 





Ane !—We want to find fault with some- 
body, or something, and for want of a better 
subject, pitch into the new cent. It is a poor, 
miserable, unsightly, meaningless affair. There 
—we have had our fling at it! 





“ ANCIENT anD Honoras_e.”—In the gar- 
den of Major Daniel R. Witt, in West Lynn, is 
a peony, the root of which was brought from 
England more than two hundred years ago. At 
the present time, it has sixty-three buds upon it. 

o-oo 

MerropouitaN Hoter, New York.—At 
this fine establishment, the old price—two dol- 
lars and a half a day—is still maintained, and 
will not be increased. 








Bostox Common.—Travellers acknowledge 
that Boston Common is the most beautiful rural 
spot, placed within the precincts of a city, to be 
found in the world. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The butchers of Philadelphia are making a 
strenuous effort to reduce the price of meat. 

With the exception, perhaps, of anger, fear is 
the most injurious of the human passions. 

The sea-serpent has turned up this year in the 
River St. Lawrence. He has a roving spirit. 

Law is like a lancet, dangerous in ignorant 
hands, doubtful even in skilful ones. 

Mr. Crawford, the sculptor, has had his dis- 
eased eye removed. 

The best attitude for defence is to keep a civil 
tongue in your head. 

It is stated there are four thousand men at 
work in the lead mines of Western Missouri. 

Channing says it is a sin to limit God’s love or 
spirit to any party, sect or name. 

The governor elect of Florida resides in a 
small log-cabin built of peeled pine poles. 

Garments woven of the silk produced in North 
China will last, it is said, eleven years. 

Two diamonds of the first water were lately 
taken from an artesian well in Indiana. 

The U. S. government will soon determine the 
practicability of a ship canal at Darien. 

When we see it stated that an orator “fills a 
hall,” we conclude he is a man of weight. 

The advice of a wise man, say the Orientals, 
ought to be regarded as a prophecy. 

In Scotland, lately, two women were seen 
yoked to a plough, a man driving. 

He who lords it over those below him, will one 
day find a master to lord it over him. 

If the Jews in Paris divided their money 
equally, each one would have an income of $2500. 

Never attempt to coax a woman to say she 
will, when she has resolved she wont. 

Dr. Bonar, in his work on the Holy Land, 
says that the “Red Sea” is “ green.” 

Adversity teaches us to know that goodness in 
a woman is more admirable than beauty. 

A letter from Rome says our fair countrywo- 
men always bear off the palm of beauty there. 

Modern practitioners have given too much 
medicine ; nature only is to be aided in illness. 

It is a fact that nations have been conquered 
and battles won by the power of music. 





A SUMMER RAIN, 

If ever rain is truly welcome, it is after a 
burning, droughty day in July, when the earth is 
parched and cracking, when the dust rises in 
clouds in the highway at every foot-fall, when 
the leaves look gray, and the cattle stand pant- 
ing in the pastures. Then what joy it is to note 
the clouds rolling up from the horizon, growing 
darker and thicker, till they obscure the sun and 
shadow the whole face of nature! And lurid 
flashes blaze forth upon the strange atmosphere 
—low mutterings and rumblings are heard in the 
distance, and still the clouds stride onward over- 
head, covering the heavens witha pall. Perhaps 
a few gusts whirl up little dust-heaps, and then 
go scouring off across the country. Anon one 
or two big drops descend, blotching the whitened 
pathway as they fall. ‘Thicker and faster they 
come, pattering on the leaves and dropping on 
the roof, until it seems as if an army of mice 
were galloping overhead. And very soon comes 
down what people call a “‘pealing shower.” 
You can no longer distinguish the drops of 
water—it falls in a sheet, in a cascade ; the little 
thread-like rivulets are swollen instantly to 
brawling streams, and from the eaves overflow 
like brimming fountains. A wet shroud hides 
the distance. And then the phenomenon van- 
ishes as swiftly as it appeared—the blue sky and 
the bright sun smile forth again, the rainbow 
gilds the distance, and the birds resume their in- 
terrupted song of thanksgiving. Ah, then how 
fresh and charming does everything appear! The 
face of nature is always beautiful, under every 
aspect, but it is never so radiant and enchanting 
as when it is washed clean, and smiles upon us 
dripping wet like Venus from the sea. 





DIsINTERESTED.— That philanthropic and 
disinterested individual, a “retired physician,” 
is a great patron of the advertising columns of 
the press. Poor fellow! his “ sands of life have 
nearly run out,” and he asks no remuneration 
for his recipe except a letter stamp to pay for re- 
turn postage, and another to pay a portion of 
advertising cost! Of course, he has no interest 
in the sale of the medici he rec ds for 
colds, asthma, bronchitis, etc., ete. O, no! not 
he. Heaven protect us—what an age of quacks 
we live in! 








Nice Youne Man.—A young buck in Phil- 
adelphia, who dresses in the height of the mode, 
and lounges on hotel steps, has been arrested for 
spitting tobacco-juice on the dresses of several 
ladies and ruining them. His name is Henry 
McCool. Mr. MeCool’s prospects are not 
cheering. 





CxEAP ENOUGH.—About two thousand acres 
of wild land were recently sold in Northwestern 
Virginia at the rate of $2 per acre for half, and 
$1 50 for the remainder. ‘The land is about 
forty miles from Parkersburg, within four miles 
of a railroad, and adapted to grazing. 





Scrcipav Herrer.—A heifer in Yarmouth, 
lately, bent on self-destruction, walked into a 
bleaching-ground, swallowed a pair of lady’s 
hose, and expired in two days. This is a sin- 
gular story, but nevertheless it is a fact. 
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Beauty BY Wei1GHt.—Rubens’s beauties are 
all Dutch beauties—that is, very stout. He had 
no idea of a handsome woman under two hun- 
dred pounds weight. 

Our Great Men.—A writer in the Christian 
Examiner thinks the three names that will last 
the longest on this side of the Atlantic, are 
Washington, Hamilton and Webster. 

ae ae A ee ae 

Severe Justice.—A magistrate in Chicago 
fined a man, recently, because one of his eyes 
were black and the other blue. 





WELL cur up.—There are in the town of Mor- 
risiana, N. Y., only seventeen different villages. 


| 


| BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


| For the present week embraces the following contents : 


Number one of the new volume of the Pictorial gives 
the opening chapters of a highly interesting novelette 
from the pen of that graceful and stirring writer, Ben: 
Perey Poors. This is one of the best stories we have 
ever published. 

“The Field of Brandywine,” a patriotic poetic effusion 
by James FRANKLIN Fitts. 

‘Prophecies: and their Fulfilment,” a taking story 
by that very popular writer, Mary W. Janvrin. 

‘Tribute to Dr. Kane,” verses by Synit. 

‘The Fool's Farm,” a story by Wittiam O. Eaton 

“ The Eye I love,” stanzas by Emity R. Pace. 

“The Queen of the Iceni,”’ an historical tale of the 
early days of Britain, during the invasion of the Roman 
legionaries. 

** Lines to Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie,” a grateful tribute 
by Mas. J. D. Batpwin. 

‘** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A lifelike picture of the Review of the New York Seventh 
Regiment on Boston Common, on the 17th of June, the 
great gala day of last month. 

A curious group of birds, giving various representa- 
tions of the Parrot Tribe, from the gigantic Goliath Cock- 
atoo to the Parakeet and Lorikeet. 





istic sketch rep ing Fox-Hunting in 
England, the great national sport. 

A large two page representation of an Eastern Scrip- 
tural scene, depicting Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, 
presenting gifts to Rebekah, whom he was deputed to 
obtain as a wife for his son Isaac bis primitive scene 
of ancient Bible times, so graphically illustrated by our 
artist. Mr. Champney, furnishes a fine picture for fram- 
ing, and is the first of a series which we shall continue 

ereafter, 

Portrait of Hon. William Haile, the recently elected 
Governor of New Hampshire. 

A fine ideal scene, descriptive of Sunset. 

View of the Residence of 8. Tilton, Esq., at Oak Hill, 
Woburn, Mass. 

Curious specimens of Antiquities recently added to the 
British Museum, in London. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depote 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


>> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


Queen Victoria, it is said, will shortly visit 
Berlin. 

The luxury of Paris surpasses that of any 
former period. 

The British admiralty lately advertised for a 
supply of 6000 gallons of rum. 

Marshal Radetzky, while walking in his room, 
lately, fell and broke his leg. 

A general census of Spain aud its adjacent 
islands has been completed. 

The French legislature have passed a law 
establishing three lines of transatlantic steam- 
-ers. 

The Parisians have inaugurated their new 
race-course at Longchamp, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, by some excellent sport. 

Baron Marochetti is engaged on a colossal 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, to be erected 
in St. Paul’s, London. 

The Circassian tribes have assembled, and in- 
stituted a court of justice for every thousand 
females. 

The Emperor of Austria has restored to the 
heirs of Count Louis Bathyaud his confiscated 
estates. 

The Independence Belge contradicts the re- 
port of an approaching congress of sovereigns at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

A remonstrance against the dowry and allow-. 
ance to the Princess Royal of England was pre- 
sented to Parliament without effect. 

The guardians of the Tipperary Union work- 
house are having its blind inmates instructed to 
play on the fiddle and bagpipe. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


To live a peaceful and happy life, be honest 
and true to yourself, and true to your God. 

Some men grow virtuous only as they grow 
old, offering up the lees of life to their Creator. 

Man creeps into childhood, bounds into man- 
hood, and furiously leaps into old age. 

A man who is affected with too much mod- 
esty, is like a clock that always runs itself down. 

Beware of judging hastily ; it is better to sus- 
pend an opinion than to retract an assertion. 

Which will you do—smile, and make your 
household happy? or frown, and make them 
wretched # 

Afflictions are the same to the soul as the 
plough to the fallow ground, the pruning-knife to 
the vine, and the furnace to the gold. 

There are many things that are thorns to our 
hopes until we have attained them, and enven- 
omed arrows to our hearts when we have. 

He that hath a d book in his hand, but not 
a lesson of it at his heart or life, is like an ass 
that carrieth a burden, and feeds upon the thistles. 

Time subserves all uses, but we do not always 
know how to regulate it. Light as a feather— 
weighty as a stone—brief as a moment—tedious 
as ages—we are variously affected by it. 

Envy may justly be called the “gall of bitter- 
ness and bond of iniquity ;” the most acid fruit 
that grows on the stock of sin, so subtle that noth- 
ing but the fire of divine love can purge it from 
the soul. 

All that we have above our necessities we 
should consider as held by us in the nature of 
trustees for the need of the really destitute. Few, 
like the charitable and distinguished Dr. Heber- 
ton, are “afraid of dying shamefully rich.” 





———-—- 


Soker’s Budget. 


A medical gentleman defines winking to be an 
“affection of the eye!” 

Why is a pair of spectacles placed on the nose 
like a ship going out? Because they are put to 
see—sea. 

“ What is the best attitude for self-defence ?” 
asked a pupil of a well-known pugilist. ‘‘ Keep 
a civil tongue in your head,” was the reply. 

“ Mike, and is it yourself that can be afther 
telling me how they make ice crames ?”’ “ Thruth 
I can; don’t they bake them in could ovens, to 
be sure?” 

At a spiritual meeting, a short time since, 
Balaam was called up and asked if there were 
any jackasses in his sphere? No! replied he, 
indignantly, they are all on the earth. 

The Boston Post's “ Quilp ” says the follow- 
ing of preachers who tura lawyers : 

‘¢ When preachers turn lawyers, the fact is, 
They leave off preaching for practice." 

A lady’s maid hooked one of the best of her 
mistress’s dresses the other day, but the affair 
was passed over because it was done behind the 
lady’s back—so there was nobody to testify to 
the fact. 

Nothing was so much dreaded in our school 
days as to be punished by sitting between two 
girls. Ah, the force of education. In after years 
we learned to submit to such indignities without 
shedding a tear. 

In the Malay language, the same word 4 
fies women and flowers. So far so good. But 
Hunx, the old bachelor, says—“ It is a delicate 
way of intimating that each is remarkable for its 
(s) talk.” Sly old varmint. Deservesa broom- 
stick ! 











Quill and Scissors. 


Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the celebrated traveller, 
was at last accounts at Mauritius, where she was 
the guest of a merchant named Lambert, with 
whom she contemplated visiting Madagascar 
about the beginning of April. Some two years 
ago Mr. Lambert paid a visit to Queen Ravantio 
in Madagascar, and was well received by her 
dusky majesty. 

An electro-magnetic invention of Mr. Allan, 
an Englishman, for the propulsion of engines, 
has lately attracted much attention in Faris. 
The emperor has visited Mr. Allan’s machine 
twice, and seems to believe that the great secret 
of a new and cheap motive power is at last 
discovered and rendered practicable. 

The Lowell News hears that a couple in that 
city, who were divorced a year or two ago, are 
about to renew the bonds of matrimony, being 
satisfied that they can live more happily together 
than separate. The original marriage was a 
clandestine one. 

The sword voted to General Wool by Con- 
gress in 1854, was recently presented to him by 
the government, through Captain Shields, for- 
merly of the general’s staff, in a private way. It 
cost $1600, and is a beautiful piece of work- 
manship. 

A descendant of the infamous Marat, having 
recently attained his majority in Paris, and hav- 
ing read the history of the Reign of Terror, has 
made an application to the Minister of State to 
have his name changed to Maratti. 

The Abingdon Virginian understands that 
there is aman by the name of Jesse living in 
New Garden Russell county, who is now 115 
years old. It is said that on the day he was a 
hundred years old he made one hundred rails. 

Messrs. John Hussey and Samuel Fyson, two 
young gentlemen, ensigns in H. M.’s 39th regi- 
ment at Montreal, have been fined 25s. each for 
wrenching off knockers and bell-handles from 
the doors of citizens’ houses. 

This year steamers fitted with the screw have 
for the first time been engaged in the G d 
fisheries. Recently, an iron vessel of six hun- 
dred tuns, fitted with a propeller left the Tyne, 
England, for Davis’s Straits. 

It appears by the census of Ireland that the 
old Jrish language is going out of use. Less 
than five hundredths of the people are ignorant 
of English, and not one-fourth of the whole can 
speak the original Irish. 

A donation of twenty thousand dollars has re- 
cently been made to the Ohio Wesleyan Female 
Colleyre, located at Delaware, by Miss Monnett, 
a young lady of wealth and a pupil of the 
institution. 

Sixteen inhabitants of a boarding-house in 
Philadelphia were poisoned by eating cheese in 
which coloring matter had been ak Two or 
three of them were severely ill. 

A ange named Thomas Vrooman went to the 
house of Mary Shannon, in Nanticoke, N. Y., a 
few nights since, broke in the door, and lighted a 
match, when the woman shot him dead. 

At latest dates, there were over six hundred 
vessels in the Bosphorus, bound for ports in the 
Black Sea, the Danube, and the Sea of Azoff, 
chiefly to load grain. 

Several years since, no pickerel were to be 
found inthe waters of Canandaigua Lake. Some 
gentlemen transplanted a number from other 
streains, and now pickerel are quite abundant. 

The valuation of the town of Somerville, 
Mass., real and personal, amounts to $5,566,600, 
showing an increase of about half a million over 
last year. 

A writer in Blackwood says that every man 
who is not a monster, a mathematician, or a mad 
philosopher, is the slave of some woman or 
anotlier. 

Mr. Ralph Ellingwood, of Frankfort, Me., 
who died in April at the age of eighty-one, had 
livedl with his wife on the same farm for sixty- 
four years. F 

Athens, in Greece, has now a population of 
36,100 and seventeen newspapers. A protestant 
journal is about to be established under mission- 
ary influence. 

‘The statement that the Chincha Islands are to 
be placed under the protectorate of England and 
France is reported to be untrue, as England has 
disavowed the treaty made in its name. 

A clerk in the Philadelphia post-office paid out 
a $2,50 gold piece, the other day, by mistake, for 
one of the new cent coins. 

The amount of the defalcations of Charles 
Thurneyssen, the Paris banker, is not likely to 
be less than $3,000,000. 

A sea turtle weighing upwards of fifty pounds, 
was caught in a seine on the Merrimack river, 
opposite Newburyport. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr James H. Hall, of 
(ambridgeport, to Miss Lucretia M. W. Howard. 

By Rev. Mr. King. Mr. H. N.H. Logrin to Miss Fannie 
M. Granger. 

By Rey. Mr. Dean, Mr. Nathaniel W. Fay to Miss Clara 
Gaylord. 

'y Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Thomas Howard to Miss Jo- 

anna Clifford. 

By Kev. Dr, Adams, Mr. Frederick Vinton to Miss Mary 
B. Curry. 

By Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Paul Revere, Jr. to Miss Kllen 
F. Dodd. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. John Wor- 
cester to Mies Elizabeth C. Pomeroy. 

At Somerville, by Kev. Mr. Pope, Mr. John W. Norris, 
ot New York, to Mies Lucy A. Alien. 

At Waltham. by Kev. Mr. Fales, Mr. Henry W. Hart- 
well to Miss Sarah E. Miller. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Dr. Cook, Mr. George 0. Tarbox to 
Miss Emily J. Rowell 

At Marblehead. by Key. Mr. Patch, Mr. Nathaniel P. 
Adams to Miss Mary E. Ashton 

At South Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Mr. George 
Francis Osborne to Mine Rebecca P. Jacobs.’ 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr Wheaton, Mr. Henry P. 
Proctor to Miss Mary E. Lufkio 

At fauuton, by Kev. Mr. Pollard, Mr. Isaac N. Pierce 
to Mirs Hannah J. Dean. 

At Leominster, by Kev. Mr. Cooledge, Mr. George H 
Lyon of Ware, to Miss Mary D. Smith. 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Stephen To- 
bey to Miss Phebe Sampson. 











. 
Deaths 
. 
In this city. Mr. George Talbot, 76; Mrs. Mary Ann 
Long, 39; Miss Louisa Catherine Smith, 64; Mr. Joha 8. 
Varshley, 52. 
At Lynn, Mr. Sylvester Babb, 53. 
At Salem. Mr. Gilman F. Melcher. 31; Mrs. Hannah 
H. Chamberlain, 65; Mrs. Phebe Davis, 79 
At Marviehead, Miss Ruth Bowden, 56; Mr. Joseph 
Mason. 54 
At Gloucester, Mr. Jonathan Harraden, 82. 
At Rockport, Mr. William Smith, 81. 
At Newbury port, Capt. William Jewett, 50, Mr. Alex 
ander Pender, 20 
At Harvard, Mrs Lucinda Holden, 53. 
At Winchester, Mre. Margaret F. Parker, 67. 





Lewis, 77 
At New Bedford, Mr. Charies L. ®; Mr 
Thomas Hanlon. 4 em 
at ean nag Pameuel Bartlett, % 
At Millbury, Mrs. Chariotte Sewyer, 74. 
At Nantucket Widow Elizabeth Cotte , 8 
At Portland, Me . Des Samuel Duras, $1 
At York, Me., Jonsthaa 8. Barrell, Eeq., % 
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(Written for The Flag ef our Union.] 
THE WANDERER, 


BY EDWARD 3. ELLIS. 
I saw him leaning o’er the gate. 
I saw the tears of sorrow fall ; 
And on his heart appeared a weight. 
Which turned his pleasure into gall. 


Long years ago his home he left, 
And dwelt beneath a distant sky ; 
And when of health and friends bereft, 
His footsteps homeward turned to die. 


And fancy pictured to his mind, 

His distant home devoid of change ; 
And there he fondly hoped to find 

No face or form that might be strange. 


No joyous brother came to meet, 
No sister met his straining gaze ; 
No happy parents stood to greet, 
And give a Providence their praise. 


The frightened owl flew through the door, 
And stared in fear to see a man; 

And, o'er the broken, rotten floor, 
The mice in fearless numbers ran. 


And he stood leaning o’er the gate, 
And still with grief his heart did swell; 
And, though the hour grew dark and late, 
Yet still the tears of sorrow fell. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE HUNTER’S REVENGE: 


—onr, THE— 


FORTUNE-TELLER OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

Rosert Morean was a tall lad of fourteen 
when his father removed from the settlement of 
Piscataqua to the northern wilderness ; and over 
the golden head of little Ruth Whipple but ten 
short summers had blithely passed, when, cling- 
ing to the dress of her gentle but brave-hearted 
mother, she was lifted into the rude cart which 
bore the little party on the journey toward their 
new home. 

Eight years went by, and Robert Morgan grew 
to be the handsomest young man in all the region 
of the White Hills, and the bravest hunter, while 
Ruth was acknowledged the comeliest lassie. 
Living in those primitive days, and far from the 
false forms and ceremonies of what is termed 
society, they had not learned to put a veil on 
their hearts to hide their emotions from one 
another’s gaze—to deny their mutual affection. 
Robert was no backward lover, and the pretty 
Ruth, though gentle and modest as the violets 
on the hill sides, was neither coy nor unkind. 
And thus, secure in each other’s love, another 
cabin was in process of erection in the valley, 
and when the harvest moon stood high in the 
October sky, he would bear thither his bride. 

Every age has its superstitions, its spirit-rap- 
pers, its mediums, its seventh sons, its madames 
or its seers—and even those early dwellers in the 
mountain fastnesses of the Crystal Hills had 
theirs. Meg Strong, or Old Meg, as she was 
commonly turned, was the oracle and fortune- 
teller of that region. 

Was a hunter to depart for game into the 
gloomy northern forests, he cared not to incur 
Old Meg’s displeasure, lest she should invoke the 
familiar spirits, with whom she had reputed in- 
tercourse, to call down the mountain avalanches 
on his head, or the thick whirling snows to cover 
his path. 

Was a gude wife to engage in any important 
domestic undertaking, she inwardly hoped the 
old witch might not bear her any grudge, and 
thus thwart her designs, but sought to propitiate 
her favor by gifts of oat meal and dried venison. 
Did a disease break out among the farmer’s cat- 
tle or sheep, he firmly believed that in some 
manner he had unwittingly incurred her ill will. 
And last, not least, even as in our day, fair 
young maidens take a peep into so called magic- 
mirrors, to behold their future husbands, so the 
damsels of that region sought the hut of the old 
fortune-teller ; and many a time had pretty Ruth 
Whipple tripped blithely up the mountain path 
to the rude mud hovel where the old crone 
dwelt; not that her Robert’s truth was doubted, 
but because Ruth, possessing the curiosity com- 
monty attributed to her sex, wished to hear the 
pleasant confirmation from another’s lips. 

And on a pleasant sunny May morning of the 
spring before her appointed bridal, she rose early, 
and, performing her domestic duties betimes, 
slyly stole from her father’s cabin and set forth 
for the mountain hovel. For her Robert had 
been long absent at the’ hunt—many days longer 
than the period assigned for his stay—and her 
loving heart beat with fear. She would consult 
Old Meg, who, perchance would assure her of 
his safety and speedy return. Let us precede 
Ruth thither. 

In a rude mud hovel, beneath the shelter of 
low scrub spruce and pine far up the mountain, 
crouched down before a fire whereon a pot of 
noxious herbs simmered, mumbling to herself 
strange gibberish, was the fortune-teller. 

Her attire consisted of a loose jerkin of wolf- 
skin over a linsey-woolsey petticoat, and a broad 
leathern belt about her waist, from which hung 
a pocket or pouch of the same material; her 
skin was withered and parchment-like, her hands 
shrivelled and trembling; but the thick, wiry, 
black hair, slightly streaked with gray, escaping 
from the coarse kerchief that bound her head, 
her keen, brilliant, glittering black eyes, and her 
erect, almost stately form, as she rose from her 
stooping posture over the fire, seemed to betoken 
that the vigor of early womanhood was still left. 

The hut was dark as twilight, without windows 
or any aperture to admit light or air save the 
low, narrow door; yet the fire upon the clay 
hearth leaped up every now and then, and sent 
forth tongues of flame, illumining the dark cor- 
ners of the cabin with all the furniture it contain- 
ed—a miserable pallet of spruce boughs with a 
tattered woolen coverlet, a camp stool, one or 
two earthen dishes and a mug upon a shelf, and 
a massive, iron-bound chest, which evidently 
answered the purpose of both seat and table— 
then flashed full and bright upon the face of a 
visitor who had found his way thus early to Old 
Meg’s domicil: a dark, repulsive, evildooking 








man, of perhaps forty years, with low forehead 
covered with matted, shaggy hair, and coarse, 
almost brutal features, who sat impatiently 
watching the movements of Meg, as she bent 
over the simmering herbs, or anon walked to the 
door of the hut, then returned to stir the mixture 
once more. 

“ Hang it, Meg,” he at length broke forth im- 
patiently, “leave stirring that infernal mess, and 
come here and sit down. I can’t loiter here all 
day to watch you over the fire, and hear your 
mumblings.” i 

“?Twouldn’t be the jirst time you'd loitered 
here all day, Dick Waldron!” retorted Meg, 
angrily. ‘ You didn’t use to be in such a hurry 
once, when you brought me to this hovel, and 
spent half your time with me! And now you 
throw it in my teeth! Beware, Dick Waldron 
—lI’m what you made me!” 

“Pshaw, Meg! What do you want to flash up 
so for ?”’ laughed Waldron, coarsely. “I didn’t 
mean anything; but I’m ina cursed hurry, for 
the deer are plenty in the Notch as water-cresses 
in the lakes, and this day I must be far away on 
the hunt; so be a good girl, Meg, and come and 
sit down here—will you ?” he said coaxingly. 

Meg’s face relaxed a little, and she obeyed, 
sitting down on the chest beside the hunter; but 
still she seemed not wholly appeased, but said in 
a sullen voice : 

“Well, and what do you want? Some in- 
fernal business, I’ll warrant—that’s all you ever 
did learn me, or ever will !” 

“Confound ‘ye, Meg Strong!” ejaculated 
Waldron, with an oath, “I wont have any more 
of the sulks, I tell ye, so ye’d better come down 
a little humbler. Some infernal business, you 
say? Well, what’s better suited to one who has 
dealings with the devil, as all the folks round 
about say you have? But that’s neither here or 
there, Meg; I didn’t come here to quarrel. I 
want to know if you will, or no, help me in 
getting my revenge on that cursed Morgan ?” 

“Well, what do ye want?” asked Meg, after 
a few moments’ silence. ‘“ Don’t ask me to 
poison him, though, for I tell ye at the outset, I 
can’t and wont.” 

“Pshaw!” sneered the hunter, “how long 
since you have learned to love Rob Morgan ?” 

“TI hate him—yes, hate him!” screamed the 
fortune-teller, “and you know it as well as I do, 
Dick! I hate anybody who dares laugh at me, 
and call me ‘old hag’ and ‘ witch,’ as he does. 
But I wont do him any harm, for his mother’s 
and father’s sake. They’ve done me a good 
many favors first and last, and I wont harm a 
hair o’ Rob’s head for’t.” 

“ Nonsense !” sneered Waldron again, “ you’re 
afraid of him, that’s all. You remember how, 
when the story got afloat that you knew where 
the buried treasure is hid in the mountains—the 
gold and silver that was brought from the Cana- 
das years ago—Morgan laughed, and said, 
‘More likely Old Meg Strong has it hid in her 
old oak chest, and vowed to have it of her.’ 
You're afraid of him, Meg!” 

Meg laughed scornfully—a dry, hard laugh— 
and her black eyes glittered angrily as she re- 
membered the words the bold young Morgan 
had spoken; but she replied doggedly : 

“ Afraid or not, it’s nothing to you, Dick Wal- 
dron. I know too much to risk my neck for you. 
I can read ye—for I do believe you’d like to 
make me the means of your revenge, and have 
folks think it’s my revenge for that old grudge, 
and get that pretty Ruth Whipple into your 
hands. I tell ye ’tis so! deny it if you can, 
Dick Waldron !” and with all a woman’s aroused 
jealousy gleaming in her eyes, Meg stood up 
before the hunter, who cowered under her truthful 
accusation. 

For she had read him aright. That bad man’s 
eyes had fallen on the gentle mountain flower, 
Ruth Whipple, and an implacable hatred had 
sprung up against his successful rival, Robert 
Morgan. Often had he striven to provoke young 
Morgan to an encounter; had openly insulted 
him when they met in the hunt; but only to 
meet with silent scorn. Often had he laid in 
wait for an opportunity to shoot him down 
among the lonely hills where he went to hunt the 
deer ; but Morgan seemed to beara charmed life, 
for no such opportunity occurred. And now, 
the only being he feared on earth—Meg Strong 
—had fathomed his purpose. 

“ Ay,” screamed Meg, aroused to the fullest 
height of anger at his silence, which seemed to 
confirm her accusation, “ay, I’ve marked ye for 
along time, Dick Waldron—I’ve seen ye hov- 
ering about the valley like a kite, watching the 
going and coming of that gal with her pink 
cheeks, and doll-baby face, and her curly hair; 
but mark ye, Richard Waldron, if ye should ever 
think to put young Morgan out o’ the way to 
step into his place, ’'d have your heart’s blood 
to pay for it! I hate Ruth Whipple for her very 
innocence—yes, Z hate her! For, years ago— 
befure you ruined me, soul and body, and made 
me what I am—I, too, was fair and innocent as 
she. But you came and stole my purity. You 
brought me to these mountain parts. You learn- 
ed me wickedness, and put all manner of sin 
into my head, and then left me; and people 
called me hag, and witch, and she devil—yes, 
Richard Waldron—and now you would take that 
fair gal to your arms? Never! 1’d kill ye both 
first!” shaking her wrinkled hand in his face. 

Going up close to the fortune-teller, he laid his 
hand upon her arm. 

“* Meg,” he said in a hearse voice, “ you are 
right; that girl has bewitched me. Her comely 
face and flaxen curls have set me wild to have 
her; but no matter now. If / cannot have her, 
Morgan never shall! Mark ye, Meg, there is 
another way.” 

“ How?” asked Meg, at length, gazing into a 
face so pale it almost frightened her—for her 
habitual cunning was battled. 

Waldron glared cautiously around, then whis- 
pered, “‘ Ruth Whipple comes up here often, I 
dare say, like the rest of the silly fools, for 
charms, or love-filters, doesn’t she, Meg ?” 

“ Ay, ay,”’ nodded the crone, with a laugh. 

“ Well, she’ll come soon, p’raps by to-morrow. 
I’ve seen her watch the hunter’s mountain path 
for three days at sunset. But Morgan’il be like- 
ly to be gone three days longer, I'm thinking, 


-picked up the purse and flung it into the fire ; 





for the deer are plenty enough ; so Ruth’ll be up | 
here to ask tidings of him, I dare swear.” 

“ Well?” asked Meg, cautiously. 

“ Well!” echoed Waldron, boiling with im- 
patience. “ Are you an idiot, Meg? Can't 
you see? When she comes here, give her a 
bottle of your stuff, to make her sleep, and dream 
of him, you see, and say that when she wakes, 
he’ll be back there. Eh, you understand me? 
Make it good and strong, Meg, so her nap’ll be 
longer and sounder than any she ever had yet,” 
and with those significant words, all the evil of 
Richard Waldron’s nature blazed from his eyes. 

Meg Strong threw aloft her wrinkled arms, 
and a hideous grin distorted her face. All the 
evil passions of her nature were fully aroused— 
hate and jealousy urged her to the deed. 

“ Ay, that’s it!” she chuckled at length. “ Old 
Meg has a good many ways to get rid o’ folks 
she don’t like too well; but I didn’t know, Dick 
Waldron, as you’d be the man to come to me 
for’t. Yes, yes,’—and she went to the fire- 
place, and began stirring the steaming contents 
of the cauldron—“ one drink of this, and stout 
man or rosy maiden will feel the blood dry up in 
their veins, and the marrow in their bones.” 

“ Well, give her a potion then, Meg, and have 
done with it. You wont have reason to feel 
jealous any more then, 1’m thinking. Name 
your price, girl,” and the hunter drew a leathern 
pouch from the pocket of his hunting jacket. 

The fortune-teller struck the proffered gold 
from his hand. Scorn blazed from her eyes— 
but it was the scorn of a degraded and fallen 
nature, rejoicing in the exercise of its own 
malignant passions. 

“Dick Waldron, put up your gold! I tell ye 
I wont be hired to do this deed. No, I’ll do it 
because I hate her! I b’lieve I hate all the 
young and innocent. I feel at this moment as if 
Icould murder ’em all—everybody! I b’lieve 
I shall be tempted to murder you, Dick, if you 
don’t keep out 0’ my way!” and with the frenzy 
of a tigress she glared upon him. 

The hunter drew back affrighted. He had seen 
Meg in many wild moods ; but none like this. 

“For Heaven’s sake, good Meg, don’t look at 
meso! If seven devils had entered you, you 
couldn’t look more like a fury! There,” and he 


“let it go and keep company with the buried 
treasure of the mountains, for all I care; only 
tell me, when I come here again, this day week, 
that Rob Morgan is a miserable man for life, and 
I am satisfied. Mind, and give Ruth the mixture 
to-morrow—not till to-morrow, d’ye hear, Meg?” 

“Ay, ay, I’m not deaf!’ muttered Meg, sul- 
lenly, as Dick paused in the door-way, then, glad 
to escape from her presence, took his way down 
the northern side of the mountain, and struck 
into the narrow trail leading into the deep 
unbroken forests. 

“‘ Ay, ay, 80 she will give my pretty Ruth the 
poison, I reckon !” laughed that dark, evil man 
as he strode along. ‘“ So she will—the old hag. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, and long before the sun 
is up in the heavens I will have got the gal into 
my possession, and hide her where Morgan him- 
self, and a score with him, couldn’t find her. 
That was a good dodge of mine, to pretend l’m 
willing to lose her. Ha, ha, Meg! you’re outwitted 
this time—ha, ha!” 

But woe, woe, for pretty Ruth Whipple! for 
ere the morning sun had trod one halfhis upward 
journey, the young girl blithely trod the moun- 
tain path to seek tidings of her absent lover. 
And Meg Strong, leaving her simmering kettle 
a minute, to stand in her low door, and gaze 
down into the valley, caught the flutter of a 
gown between the dark hemlocks that guarded 
the mountain path leading to her hovei, and 
went in again to crouch down by the fire, 
muttering exultingly : 

“Ha, ha! she comes right speedily. And 
when she goes back, she will carry with her the 
love-filter—ha, ha! It is best never to put off till 
to-morrow what can be done to-day; and be- 
sides, who knows but he lied to me?” 





The green grass had sprung up, and violets 
bloomed and faded ; soft summer clouds had 
dropped pitying tears, and sweet west winds had 
roved over the grave on the hill-slope, where one 
bright May Day agone, in the pale beauty of 
death, they had lain down poor Ruth Whipple. 

Like a thunder stroke had the tidings of that 
sweet young girl’s death fallen on the valley. 
They, who had thought to meet her at the bridal 
ere the snows of winter fell, were called to her 
burial. The stricken father, mother, and the 
band of little brothers and sisters clung about 
the dead with moans and cries; and Robert 
Morgan bent wildly above her, clasped her fair 
curly head tenderly to the breast where he had 
hoped to draw it, his wedded wife—pressed a 
long, long kiss upon the closed eyes, icy cheeks, 
and mute lips—and then with hollow cheek, 
bloodless lips, and one wild purpose in his soul, 
went forth a lonely, heart-broken wanderer, into 
the wilderness. ‘Thenceforth there remained for 
him but the one inflexible purpose of revenge! 
For in his own soul he felt how his beloved had 
died, he felt that it was no natural death that had 
snatched her from his arms. 

And wild suspicions were afloat in the valley 
when Ruth Whipple died. She had sought her 
own little chamber in her usual perfect health ; 
and there, in the morning—coming not forth as 
usual at her accustomed hour—her gentle moth- 
er found her, lying pale, cold, and O, so still, 
upon the snowy pillows. Ruth was dead! 

No blue, livid hues were about the sweet young 
mouth to betray the action of the subtle-working 
poison ; for Meg Strong was too well versed in 
the noxious herbs of the field to brew her deadly 
draughts from those which blast life, take away 
the breath, and leave their traces; but a broken 
phial was found below the window, where the 
girl—fearing her mother might enter her room 
at night, as sometimes the maternal solicitude of 
Mrs. Whipple’s heart prompted her to do—had 
flung it, when drained of its contents, and thus, 
though the cause of her death never fully trans- 
pired, there were dark suspicions afloat in the 
valley ; and Kobert Morgan’s heart instinctively 
divined what others only whispered about their 








cabin fires. And, as he rushed from the house 








where his beloved lay so white and still in her 
death slumber, the one purpose of revenge grew 
mighty within his soul. It seemed as though he 
could not await the arm more powerful, mightier 
far than his : the arm of the Great Avenger, that 
fell mercilessly and right speedily. 

One night in the harvest month, that October 
which was to have brought a fair young bride to 
a manly lover’s arms, a thunder tempest, wild 
and unusual to the season, fell upon the valley ; 
and blinding, dazzling lightnings lighted up 
mountain crag, and tree, and swollen waterfall, 
with incessant glare, 

At midnight the storm waxed loudest and 
fiercest. It seemed as if the demons of the air 
had reserved all their forces to be called into play 
in one long, loud, crashing thunder peal ; and at 
midnight, when the old clock in Ethan Whipple’s 
kitchen timed forth shyill and clear the strokes of 
twelve, a crash came, long, loud and terrible. 

Had the everlasting mountains fallen? So 
thought the dwellers in the cabins, startled from 
their beds whereon they had huddled in their 
terror, and whispered with white lips : 

“ The land-slide ! the avalanche !”” 

But no! No rushing masses of earth, trees 
and rocks, dislodged from their foundations, 
overwhelmed them. The cabins still stood secure 
in the valley; the mountains in their old places, 
and had not sent forth their terrific messengers of 
desolati The d ing crash passed, dying 
away in distant echoes among the hills ; and in 
that wild blast, the fury of the storm was spent. 

Morning came, sweet, cool and still. And 
then a pale, sad mother stood in Ethan Whipple’s 
cabin door, as had been her wont every morning 
since they had lain her child away to sleep on 
the hill-slope, looking toward that grave with 
tears in her eyes. But as her eye rested on the 
hill-side grave, a wild cry escaped her. 

“ What is it, good wife?” asked Ethan Whip- 
ple, as he came and stood beside her in the 
door-way. 

“Look! Ruth’s grave! The tree—where is 
it? The lightning has struck it!” and she 
pointed her trembling finger thither. 

Ethan Whipple took his wife by the hand, and 
led her silently up the gentle slope where they 
had made Ruth’s grave. That spot had been 
chosen that it might be in daily view of their 
home; and because there stood u noble oak un- 
der whose shade little Ruth had made her play- 
ground when they first came to the settlement ; 
but now, splintered and blasted by the preceding 
night’s tempest, that tree had fallen directly 
across her grave. Its huge trunk had crushed 
the rude fence they had erected about the enclos- 
ure, and now lay like some fallen giant bleeding 
away his life, with its crimson-tinted foliage trail- 
ing far down the hill-side. Silently they climbed 
the hill, and stood near the little enclosure. 

The huge body of the tree had fallen slant- 
wise across the foot of the grave ; but what was 
that dark form lying close beside it? Was it? 
—it must be !—they went nearer : it was the form 
of a man lying there ! 

“God help us! It is Robert!” shrieked the 
mother. ‘ The tree has killed him!” 

Ethan Whipple went close to the prostrate 
body, and stooping, raised its face, a dark, black- 
ened face, whereon a broad, livid streak, passing 
down his throat even to the stalwart, naked breast 
from which his garments had been burned, show- 
ed the lightning’s scathing track. 

“No, thank God, it is not Robert! It is Dick 
Waldron! The lightning has killed him! Wife, 
I have often thought that, somehow, may be this 
bad man had something to do with onr poor girl’s 
death; and I’ve heard others whisper it, too; 
and if so, God has dealed him a terrible judg- 
ment. And upon poor Ruth’s grave, too !—dear 
wife, let us go home now.”’ And, solemnized and 
trembling, with awed heart and white lips, they 
went down the hill-side. 

It was even so. Haunted by feelings of re- 
morse—goaded almost to madness, that Old Meg 
had forestalled, by her revenge, his plan of se- 
curing Ruth to himself, Richard Waldron had 
hovered like a restless spirit in the wilderness 
around the valley, and crept there by night to 
keep watch over her grave. 

There had the wild thunder tempest found 
him; there the Avenger had righteously sent a 
tongue of His fire to shiver the mighty oak, and 
lap up the murderer’s life. 








Many years went by in the region of the 
Crystal Hills, years that had left their impress 
on the bent form of Meg Strong the fortune 
teller, wrinkled more repulsive her face, changed 
her.black locks to gray, and almost quenched the 
fire of her deep-set eyes. 

Since the Avenging Hand had smitten down 
him she had loved with all the fierce passion of 
her fierce nature, she had abandoned herself to 
moods of sullen ferocity. Yet the lapse of time 
had not caused her to wholly relinquish her an- 
holy art. Her days were still spent in culling 
noxious herbs from the forests, and distilling her 
baneful mixtures. 

A new generation had sprung up in the valley. 
Maiden? who had once climbed the mountain- 
path to obtain Old Meg’s charms and love- 
filters, now cradled their own children to sleep at 
nightfall on their bosoms ; the fathers and moth- 
ers of Ruth Whipple’s day had passed away— 
two graves were beside her own on the hiil-slope 
where Ethan Whipple and his wife slept side by 
side ; new clearings had been made in the forest ; 
the smoke of many cabin fires curled upward on 
the blue air, and many changes had passed over 
the valley settlement. But whether this new 
generation were wiser, or less superstitious than 
the preceding one, or whether the tales which 
were told at evening about the hearthstone con- 
cerning Old Meg the fortune-teller, were discred- 
ited, we know not; but certain it is, that of late 
years but few visitors found their way to her hut. 

But one pleasant morning ‘‘in the fall of the 
leaf,” her solitude was broken. Five visitors, 
headed by a gloomy-browed, stern, middle-aged 
man, stood in her door-way, then entered—the 
leader throwing himself on the old oaken chess 
in the corner. 

“ Well, and what sent ye here? and what do 
ye want now with the ‘ old witch?’ ’’ she sneered 
in a fierce, growling tone, standing before the 





man who sat regarding her with a blaze of scorn 
and anger in his dark eyes, an equally defiant 
look in her own. “ I know ye, Robert Morgan !” 
and she stepped nearer, “and I know what ye’ve 
come for, every one of ye!—to get me to point 
out the buried treasure! Ha, ha! I haven't 
forgot how ye laughed once, Robert Morgan, at 
the very thing ye’re doing now; bat ye're glad 
enough to ask my help now!’ And she gave a 
distorted grin. 

“ Hold your tongue, Meg Strong, and tell us, 
will you help us or not? It is said that evil 
spirits guard the spot—of course / don’t believe 
such stuff, but these men here pretend they do, 
and want me to lead em on—and if this is the 
case, why shouldn’t your good friend, the prince 
of devils, aid you in leading us to it? He's 
helped you in a good many deeds in your day, I 
b'lieve ;”’ and he bent his keen eyes fall upon her 
face. 

“Beware! beware!’ she could only gasp 
hoarsely. 

“Don’t provoke her, for Heaven’s sake, Mor- 
gan,” whispered one of the men, “or we shall 
lose all !” 

Again that unutterable look of hate and scorn, 
as if he would have given worlds to annihilate 
that woman, passed over the hunter’s face; but 
prudence conquered, and he exclaimed: 

“Well, Meg, we wont quarrel. Let alone 
about his satanic majesty; folks say that your 
magic stone and divining rod can point out the 
buried treasure: will you lead us thither?” 

The old hag deliberated before replying. Had 
she followed the dictates of her revengeful na- 
ture, she would have refused ; but a fear lest she 
should forfeit her reputation with the supersti- 
tious men before her, impelled her assent 

“To-night I will study the stars. Come hith- 
er early to-morrow, in readiness for the journey, 
if bidden.” 

Morning came, and again the same group 
gathered in the old fortune-teller’s hovel. At- 
tired for the journey in a strong suit of linsey- 
woolsey, the wolf-skin jerkin, and thick, leathern 
shoes ; with all the paraphernalia of her art—an 
apparatus for burning drugs, and phials of 
strange mixtures, contained in the leathern 
pouch, and with the divining rod in her hand— 
Old Meg led the little band forth on their expe- 
dition. And shouldering their pick-axes, spades 
and bars, the men followed her up the mountain. 

We will not linger to detuil all the wayside in- 
cidents of that journey. We will only say that 
the gloomy Robert Morgan strode on apart from 
the others, with a rifle on his shoulder, a sharp 
knife in his belt, and a spade in his hand; and; 
as he went moodily onward, dark thoughts took 
shape in his mind, and remembering the stroke 
which had darkened his whole life when sweet 
Ruth Whipple died, and associating the evil 
woman before him with Dick Waldron, he grasp- 
ed his rifle, and eyeing her fiercely, muttered 
between his shut teeth : 

“ Why have I not killed her ere now ?” 

* But the new-born purpose was strangled in his 
brain ; he still followed on, and on, up rocky 
steep and through tangled wilderness, led on by 
the divining rod Old Meg swayed to and fro be- 
fore them, till, when the sunset shadows fell, the 
crone assured them they were in the vicinity of 
the buried treasure, and bade them tarry until 
night, when the favoring star should culminate 
to the precise position denoting success. And at 
midnight it came. Turning to the men whe 
breathlessly awaited her summons, exclaiming: 

“Now!” and snatching up a blazing pine 
torch, she rushed down the rocks. ‘Here !’’ she 
cried, pausing in a ledgy hollow. “ Now dig, 
men! dig deep! and speak no word to break 
the spell !” 

For an hour they toiled unremittingly in utter 
silence, Old Meg gliding among them, holding 
her pine torch aloft, and urging them on by vio- 
lent gestures. Suddenly they paused, and gazed 
around. There were bat four of them—where 
was Morgau? Meg comprehended their inquir- 
ing looks. She, too, had missed him long ago, 
and was not sorry, for she had begun to fear his 
sullen mood and frequent glances of boding hate. 
But there was no time to lose; she gesticulated 
violently, that they might not, in their delay, lose 
the lucky moment when the hidden treasure 
should be reached. Meantime, a storm which 
had set in sullenly at nightfall, rese wildly. 
Lurid blue lightnings flashed from crag to crag, 
thunder peals rattled hoarsely, and suddenly @ 
crash came louder than any preceding : a thun 
der erash, as though rock and tree and water- 
fall were involved in the general ruin, and startled 
the diggers from their toils. Pale and trembling, 
they dropped pick and spade, and whispering 
with white lips, “‘ The alavanche,” sank down im 
terror. 

‘Fools ! cowards ! J will dig alone for the geld- 
en treasure |” shouted Meg, scornfully, seizing ® 
spade and leaping dewn among the loosened 
rocks. “ Fools! cowards !’’ and she fell wildly 
to digging, uttering loud yells of rage and scorn. 

But suddenly came a loud cry—a human voice 
—as if in answer to her rage ; and then a yell of 
terror, blended with a shrill cry of mocking, ex- 
ultant triumph, resounded from the ledgy hel- 
low; and while a line of blue lightning played 
from cliff to cliff, the affrighted men cowering 
among the rocks, beheld a stout, stalwart form, 
holding a shrivelled, struggling one in its grasp, 
leap lightly from crag to crag, till, reaching the 
topmost peak of a high precipice, they fell sheer 
down its brink— Mey Strong, the fortune-telles 
of the mountains, loeked in the deadly embrace 
of Robert Morgan! Horror-strickes, those 
treasure-seekers rushed from the spot ; and with 
hasty strides, sometimes falling in the darkness, 
and sometimes lighted down the rocks by the 
lightning flashes, they paused not, till, bruised 
and exhausted, they reacbed the valley. 

And the morrow’s sun, lighting up peak and 
lake of the gleaming Crystal Hills, shone on two 
mangled forms, lying pale and stark, still locked 
im that fatal death embrace, in the Amonoosec 
Valley. And legendary lore points out this dey 
to the sojourner at the Whise Mountaus, the 
bold precipwe where Robert Morgan, in that ter- 
rible death-leap, bore to her doom the murderess 
of sweet Ruth Whipple, and consummated Tux 
Huster’s Revesce. 






































[Written fo The Flag of our Union } 
MY HOME, 


twtr 


Beyond the mach of city's dust and din, 


Where springs the grass, and where the orchards blown, 


Where nature « thoe in every heal te toon, 
And wayride blowemes all the air perfume, 
T have a peaceful home—iewly and neat 
Whither L ever tarn with hastening feet, 
Loved ones to greet 


An humble cot—beneath whose sheltering roof 
Love and contentment —angel gutsts, abide— 
Weaving bright, faceless pictures into woof, 
The wails to deck with more than earthly pride ; 
Bidding me hither from teuptation come, 
Aud vever with unfaithful heart te roam, 
From home, sweet home. 


Around the hearth domestic joys conspire 
To make this spot of all the earth most dear; 
A husband's love with pure devetion's fire, 
Burns ever bright, to strengthen and to cheer; 
When fades the weet, and slowly siuks the san, 
1 Mist to bear his footsteps, as they come 
Near home-—dear home 


Here, too, a mother’s tendbdr care shines forth, 
In deeds of love and words ef counse) eweet, 
Teaching our untried hearts te know the worth 
Of Christian faéth, with Christian eeal replete ; 
Lovg may her loving smile our fireside biess, 
When age bas gently robed in silver drew 
Rach raven tras 


And hough we have no power to raise the weil 
Which shrouds the uncertain future from eur eyes, 
And swe if fate decrees life's bark should sail 
Mid storm or cali, ‘neath dark or sunny skies, 
We trust that wheresoe er our feet shall roam, 
We ll Gnd one apot where change shall never come— 
“ Our heavenly bome. 


ee 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE JEW OF BRISTOL: 


— OR, 


THE CASKET OF DIAMONDS. 
BY JOMN HOSS DIX, 


Mereizy rang the bells of the various 
churches, or 1 should rather say monasteries, 
of the geod city of Bristol one bright morning 
in the month of May, of the year one thousand 
two hundred and ten. The burgesses at an 
early hour, accompanied by their bravely attired 
wives and buxom danghters, paraded the streets, 
and from towers and housetops banners and 
streamers fluttered in the breeze. All trade was 

pended by consent. The merchants 
hurried not to ‘change—not a shopkeeper dis- 
played in his windows the goods in which he 
dealt, and ouly a pompous doctor, hurrying along 
with gold headed cane, or an early milkmaid, 
carolling her morning song, gave any indications 
of busin being ded to. In short, the 
Bristolians appeared to have made up their 
minds to keep a general holiday. 

In those remote days, the visit of a crowned 
head to cities at any distance from the court was 
a@ very uncowmon event, and it was sach an oc- 
casion that had now caused so great a stir among 
the ploddiag people of Bristol. Only a few 
days before, it had been officially notified to the 
authorities that on the twenty-third day of May 
next ensuing, King John would pass through 
that city—then the metropolis of the West, and 
the secoud seaport in the kingdom—on his way 
to Ireland. Accordingly, the Guildhall was 
fitted up with great splendor for his majesty’s 
reception, and as it was intended by the polite 
and shrewd corporation of the city to take ad- 
vantage of the royal presence for asking for some 
new privileges to be added to their charter, no 
pains were spared to exhibit as thoroughly as 
possible the wealth and consequence of the 
place. As the sequel showed, it would have 
been far better for them had they clothed them- 
selves in sackcloth and asheg, and sued the 
king—as the lawyers now-a-days have it—ia 

forma pauperis. 

Mayors and aldermen, or “ eldermenng,” as 
the latter were styled in those times, were very 
great men indeed, in civic parlance. Accordingly, 
when Michael Mountjoy, the city potentate, came 
forth from the Guildhall clothed in the insignia 
of office—a cocked hat laced with gold, a scarlet 
robe trimmed with ermine, a golden chain round 
his neck, and bearing in his hand a silver mace 
—preceded by the city sword-bearer, and fol- 
lowed by twelve aldermen and twenty-four com- 
mon councilmen, great was the awe produced. 
The city trumpeter blew a blast on his instru- 
ment, and the crowd falling back, away marched 
the procession to the Temple Gate of the city, 
where they were to receive the Norman monarch, 

Needless is it to describe the retinue of King 
John, who after kee ping the citizens on the tip 








toe of expectation for some hours, at length 


made his appearance riding on a milk-white 
steed gaily caparisoned, and followed by @ train 
of gallant knights and gentlemen of high de 
gree. His majesty was a tall, burly, swarthy 
man, of some sixty years of age. When the 


keys of the city were, according to custom, 
handed to him, he returned them to Michael 
Mountjoy with a grim smile; and emboldened 
by this act of royal condescension, that fune 
tionary thus spoke—not, however, it must be 
said, without trepidation, for though according 
to the old proverb a cat may look upon a king 


with indifference, mortal m ayors are apt to feela 
little nervous upon such grand oceasions 
“May it—please your majesty!” stammered 


the mayor. “ We, your loyal subjects, intended 





to fire a royal salute of one hundred guns in 
honor of this visit.” 
“Hamph!" grunted King John, who loved to 
Stand on his dignity, and had already noticed 
the alxence of the usual welcome. 
| 
| 


“ There were twer ty- four reasons for our not 
Going 40. your majesty (”’ 


Another grow! from the monarch, 





Let the cavaleade move ont” 


it moved, 


“The first reason, may it please your | 
Majesty!” said the mayor, “is thie: We have | 
Got a single cannon: the » a 

“ There, that's enough, Mr. Mayor,” broke in | 
the king; * your first reason w so good and | 
sufficient, that I don't want to hear the other | 
twenty three | 

| 


On 





through olf, crocked streets, the 























ian who sat regarding her with a blaze of scorn 
id anger in his dark eyes, an equally defiant 

ook in her own. “I know ye, Robert Morgan !” 
id she stepped nearer, “and I know what ye’ve 
ome for, every one of ye!—to get me to point 
it the buried treasure! Ha, ha! I haven’t 
rgot how ye laughed once, Robert Morgan, at 
\e very thing ye’re doing now; but ye’re glad 
iough to ask my help now!’ And she gave a 
istorted grin. 

“ Hold your tongue, Meg Strong, and tell us, 
ill you help us or not? It is said that evil 
irits guard the spot—of course J don’t believe 
ich stuff, but these men here pretend they do, 
nd want me to lead ’em on—and if this is the 

ase, why shouldn’t your good friend, the prince 
f devils, aid you in leading us to it? He’s 
‘Iped you in a good many deeds in your day, I 
lieve ;”’ and he bent his keen eyes full upon her 
ce. 

“ Beware! beware!” she could only gasp 
varsely. 

«Don’t provoke her, for Heaven’s sake, Mor- 
an,” whispered one of the men, “or we shall 
ose all 1” 

Again that unutterable look of hate and scorn, 
if he would have given worlds to annihilate 
iat woman, passed over the hunter’s face; but 

,rudence conquered, and he exclaimed : 

“Well, Meg, we wont quarrel. Let alone 

bout his satanic majesty; folks say that your 
inagie stone and divining rod can point out the 
uried treasure : will you lead us thither ?” 

The old hag deliberated before replying. Had 
ie followed the dictates of her revengeful na- 
ire, she would have refused ; but a fear lest she 
iould forfeit her reputation with the supersti- 
ous men before her, impelled her assent. 

“ To-night I will study the stars. Come hith- 

r early to-morrow, in readiness for the journey, 
bidden.” 

Morning came, and again the same group 
athered in the old fortune-teller’s hovel. At- 
red for the journey in a strong suit of linsey- 
oolsey, the wolf-skin jerkin, and thick, leathern 
oes ; with all the paraphernalia of her art—an 
pparatus for burning drugs, and phials of 
range mixtures, contained in the leathern 
ouch, and with the divining rod in her hand— 
ld Meg led the little band forth on their expe- 
tion. And shouldering their pick-axes, spades 

ind bars, the men followed her up the mountain. 

We will not linger to detail all the wayside in- 
dents of that journey. We will only say that 
ie gloomy Robert Morgan strode on apart from 
oe others, with a rifle on his shoulder, a sharp 

iife in his belt, and a spade in his hand ; and; 
she went moodily onward, dark thoughts took 
vape in his mind, and remembering the stroke 
hich had darkened his whole life when sweet 
uth Whipple died, and associating the evil 
oman before him with Dick Waldron, he grasp- 

\ his rifle, and eyeing her fiercely, muttered 
etween his shut teeth : 

“Why have I not killed her ere now ?” 

But the new-born purpose was strangled in his 
vrain ; he still followed on, and on, up rocky 
teep and through tangled wilderness, led on by 
ne divining rod Old Meg swayed to and fro be- 
ore them, till, when the sunset shadows fell, the 
‘one assured them they were in the vicinity of 
he buried treasure, and bade them tarry until 
ight, when the favoring star should culminate 
) the precise position denoting success. And at 

idnight it came. Turning to the men whe 
reathlessly awaited her summons, exclaiming: 

“Now!” and snatching up a blazing pine 
rch, she rushed down the rocks. ‘Here !’’ she 
ied, pausing in a ledgy hollow. “ Now dig, 
en! dig deep! and speak no word to break 
1e spell !” 

For an hour they toiled unremittingly in utter 
lence, Old Meg gliding among them, holding 
er pine torch aloft, and urging them on by vio- 
ent gestures. Suddenly they paused, and gazed 
round. There were bat four of them—where 
as Morgan? Meg comprehended their inquir- 
ng looks. She, too, had missed him long ago, 
nd was not sorry, for she had begun to fear his 
ullen mood and frequent glances of boding hate. 

ut there was no time to lose; she gesticulated 
olently, that they might not, in their delay, lese 
1e lucky moment when the hidden treasure 
ould be reached. Meantime, a storm which 
1d set in sullenly at nightfall, vese wildly. 
urid blue lightnings flashed from crag to crag, 

iunder peals rattled hoarsely, and suddenly a 

ash came louder than any preceding: a thun- 

vx erash, as though rock and tree and water- 
il were involved in the general ruin, and startled 

e diggers from their toils. Pale and trembling, 

ey dropped pick and spade, and whispering 

ith white lips, ‘The alavanche,”’ sank down ia 
rror. 

“ Fools ! cowards ! J will dig alone for the gold- 
1 treasure |”? shouted Meg, scornfully, seizing & 

rade and leaping dewn among the loosened 
vcks. “ Fools! cowards !’” and she fell wildly 

) digging, uttering loud yells of rage and scorn. 

But suddenly came a loud cry—a human voice 
-as if in answer to her rage ; and then a yell of 

rror, blended with a shrill cry of mocking, ex- 

tant triumph, resounded from the ledgy hel- 

w; and while a line of blue lightning played 

ym cliff to cliff, the affrighted men cowering 

uong the rocks, beheld a stout, stalwart form, 
ding a shrivelled, struggling one in its grasp, 
ap lightly from crag to crag, till, reaching the 
pmost peak of a high precipice, they fell sheer 
own its brink—Meg Strong, the fortune-teller 
the mountains, locked in the deadly embrace 
Robert Morgan! Horror-strickea, these 
sasure-seekers rushed from the spot ; and with 
sty strides, sometimes falling in the darkness, 
d sometimes lighted down the roeks by the 
-hining flashes, they paused not, till, braised 
a exhausted, they reached the valley. 
And the morrow’s sun, lighting up peak amd 
se of the gleaming Crystal Hills, shone on two 
ingied forms, lying pale and stark, still locked 
that fatal death embrace, in the Amonoosuc 
alley. And legendary lore points out this day 
the sojourner at the Whise Mountains, the 
ld precipice where Robert Morgan, im that ter- 
ile deathteap, bore to her doom the marderess 
sweet Ruth Whipple, and consummated Tus 
UNTBR’S REVENGE. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY HOME. 


BY L. B. N. 


Beyond the reach of city’s dust and din, 
Where springs the grass, and where the orchards bloom, 
Where nature's face in every leaf is seen, 
And wayside blossoms all the air perfame, 
I have a peaceful home—lewly and neat— 
Whither I ever turn with hastening feet, 
Loved ones to greet. 


An humble cet—beneath whose sheltering roof 
Love and t—angel-g bsts, abide— 
Weaving bright, fadeless pic Kas into woof, 
The walls to deck with more than earthly pride ; 
Bidding me hither from temptation come, 
And never with unfaithful heart to roam, 
From home, sweet home. 





Around the kearth domestic joys conspire 
To make this spot of all the earth most dear; 
A husband’s love with pure devotion’s fire, 
Burns ever bright, to strengthen and to cheer; 
When fades the west, and slowly sinks the sun, 
1 list to hear his footsteps, 2s they come 
Near home—dear home. 


Here, too, a mother's tendér care shines forth, 
In deeds of love and words ef counse) sweet, 
Teaching our untried hearts te know the worth 

Of Christian faith, with Christian zeal replete; 
Long may her loving smile our fireside bless, 
When age has gently robed in silver dress 

Each raven tress. 


And though we have no power to raise the veil 
Which shrouds the uncertain future from our eyes, 
And see if fate decrees life's bark should sail 
Mid storm or calm, ‘neath dark or sunny skies, 
We trust that wheresoe’er our feet shall roam, 
We'll find one spot where change shall never come— 
Qur heavenly home. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE JEW OF BRISTOL: 
THE CASKET OF DIAMONDS. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 








Merrity rang the bells of the various 
charches, or I should rather say monasteries, 
of the geod city of Bristol one bright morning 
in the month of May, of the year one thousand 
two hundred and ten. The burgesses at an 
early hour, accompanied by their bravely attired 
wives and buxom daughters, paraded the streets, 
and from towers and housetops banners and 
streamers fluttered in the breeze. All trade was 
suspended by common consent. The merchants 
hurried not to ’change—not a shopkeeper dis- 
played in his windows the goods in which he 
dealt, and only a pompous doctor, hurrying along 
with gold headed cane, or an early milkmaid, 
carolling her morning song, gave any indications 
of business being attended to. In short, the 
Bristolians appeared to have made up their 
minds to keep a general holiday. 

In those remote days, the visit of a crowned 
head to cities at any distance from the court was 
a very uncommon event, and it was such an oc- 
easion that had now caused so great a stir among 
the plodding people of Bristol. Only a few 
days before, it had been officially notified to the 
authorities that on the twenty-third day of May 
next ensuing, King John would pass through 
that city—then the metropolis of the West, and 
the second seaport in the kingdom—on his way 
to Ireland. Accordingly, the Guildhall was 
fitted up with great splendor for his majesty’s 
reception, and as it was intended by the polite 
and shrewd corporation of the city to take ad- 
vantage of the royal presence for asking for some 
new privileges to be added to their charter, no 
pains were spared to exhibit as thoroughly as 
possible the wealth and consequence of the 
place. As the sequel showed, it would have 
been far better for them had they clothed them- 
selves in sackcloth and ashes, and sued the 
king—as the lawyers now-a-days have it—ir 
Sorma pauperis. 

Mayors and aldermen, or “ eldermenne,” 
the latter were styled in those times, were very 
great men indeed, in civic parlance. Accordingly, 
when Michael Mountjoy, the city potentate, came 
forth from the Guildhall clothed in the insignia 
of office—a cocked hat laced with gold, a scarlet 
robe trimmed with ermine, a golden chain round 
his neck, and bearing in his hand a silver mace 
—preceded by the city sword-bearer, and fol- 
lowed by twelve aldermen and twenty-four com- 
mon councilmen, great was the awe produced. 
The city trumpeter blew a blast on his instru- 
ment, and the crowd falling back, away marched 
the procession to the Temple Gate of the city, 
where they were to receive the Nurman monarch. 

Needless is it to describe the retinue of King 
John, who after keeping the citizens on the tip- 
toe of expectation for some hours, at length 
made his appearance riding on a milk-white 
steed gaily caparisoned, and followed by a train 
of gallant knights and gentlemen of high de- 
gree. His majesty was a tall, burly, swarthy 
man, of some sixty years of age. When the 
keys of the city were, according to custom, 
handed to him, he returned them to Michael 
Mountjoy with a grim smile; and emboldened 
by this act of royal condescension, that fune- 
tionary thus spoke—not, however, it must be 
said, without trepidation, for though according 
to the old proverb a cat may look upon a king 
with indifference, mortal mayors are apt to feel a 
little nervous upon such grand occasions : 

“May it—please your majesty!” stammered 
the mayor. “ We, your loyal subjects, intended 
to fire a royal salute of one hundred guns in 
honor of this visit.” 

“Humph!” granted King John, who loved to 
stand on his dignity, and had already noticed 
the absence of the usual welcome. 

“There were twenty-four reasons for our not 
doing so, your majesty !” 

Another grow! from the monarch. 

“The first reason, may it please your 
Majesty!’ said the mayor, “is this: We have 
Rot a single cannon; the sec—” 

“ There, that’s enough, Mr. Mayor,” broke in 
“your first reason is so good and 
Sufficient, that I don’t want to hear the other 
twenty-three. Let the cavalcade move on!” 

On it moved, through old, crooked streets, the 











houses oneither side of oon having overhanging 
upper stories, diamond-paned windows, and 
grotesque carvings all over their fronts—on, 
through spacious squares, with green grass in 
their centres, and fountains playing from the 
mouths of Tritons, Dolphins and Neptunes—on, 
over old bridges and through winding lanes, 
until the king alighted at Master Mountjoy’s 
great house, where it had been arranged he 
should tarry until a fair wind for Ireland allowed 
of his sailing in the ship now waiting his pleasure 
in the British Channel. 

A magnificent banquet was set before the 
king—for Bristol has always been famous for 
the good eating and drinking of the corporate 
bodies. It might perhaps have been said as 
truly at that time, as was written a few years 
since by Lord Byron: 

“ Tos much in turtle Bristol's sons delight, 

And over bowls of punch prolong the night.” 

Let that be as it may, King John was so much 
struck with the lavish display of gold and silver 
plate on which the viands were served, as well as 
with the “creature comforts” themselves, that 
he at once formed a plan of appropriating some 
of these glittering valuables to his own private 
and particular use. His coffers were at a rather 
low ebb at that particular period, and here was 
indeed a godsend. Kings have never been very 
scrupulous in appropriating the revenues of their 
subjects, and King John was as unscrupulous a 
robber as ever sat on a throne. It was a fortu- 
nate ome for England that a stop was put to his 

datory propensities, not long after, by forcing 
him to sign the Magna Charta at Runnymede. 
Had the bold barons done so a few months be- 
fore, it might have been all the better for the 
burghers of Bristol. 








Great was. the astonishment of the good cit- 
izens, when, some three or four mornings after 
the occurrence of the circumstances just nar- 
rated, a royal herald, with tabard and trumpet, 
and mounted on one of the royal horses, richly 
caparisoned, rode into the open space before the 
High Cross. A crowd of curious folks soon 
gathered round him, and Michael Mountjoy the 
mayor, with his wife and daughters, stood at 
their bayed window, to gaze on the unwonted 
scenery and to ascertain the cause of the gaudy 
herald’s appearance. 

Not long were they left in doubt. Unfolding 
a large sheet of parchment, to which was at- 
tached by a single ribbon a great wax seal as 
big as a cheese plate, the herald gave three 
blasts from his trumpet, and read a proclamation 
to the effect that as the royal treasury was 
empty and needed replenishing, his majesty King 
John gracieusly commanded the citizens of his 
faithful city of Bristol to forthwith raise the sum 
of ten thousand marks, in order to help pay the 
expenses of his journey to the neighboring 
kingdom of Ireland. And it was pleasantly 
added, that in case of failure or refusal to make 
up the sum alluded to, certain pains and penal- 
ties would be enforced. 

Well enough knew every subject of King John 
that that monarch would be as good as his word, 
and among the citizens reigned the utmost con- 
sternation. The mayor was charged with the 
collection of the tribute, and it having got abroad 
that that functionary, by the great display he had 
made at the banquet, had incited the monarch 
thus to plunder them, the people so pelted him 
with rotten eggs and other filth, that he pre- 
sented a pitiable spectacle when he made his 
appearance at the Guildhall for ad parpose of 
taxing the merchants and tr 
to their means. 

Seven days passed by, and but one half of the 
ten thousand marks were collected, though the 
mayor had done his utmost to procure the 
money. The enraged monarch then demanded 
that all the gold and silver plate belonging to 
the corporation and the chief citizens should be 
seized, melted down and coined. This done, 
there was yet a deficit, and the king swore a 
great oath that unless it was made up within 
three days, he would hang the mayor, aldermen 
and common councilmen before their own doors. 

° * * * * * 

Now the mayor had one fair daughter, whom 
he loved passing well. And a prettier or pleas- 
anter little lass than Alice Mountjoy, it would 
have been scarcely possible to find in all the 
country round for many a mile. Far and near 
she was known as “ The Lily of Bristol ;” and 
well did she deserve the name, for she was as 
lovely as that delicate flower, which was at once 
a type of her modesty and her purity. 

Is it any wonder that Alice, possessing such 
charms, should have been sought by more than 
one of the city beaux? There was scarcely a 
handsome young fellow in all Bristol who did 
not long to obtain her hand. Many a cudgel 
was flourished among rival lovers, and many a 
head broken in consequence of quarrels respect- 
ing her. But the “Lily” cared for none of 
these roystering and swaggering blades, though 
more than once she had been urged by her 
parents to marry one or the other of them, be- 
cause they were sons of rich merchants of the 
city. Michael Mountjoy looked upon matri- 
mony as a merely mercantile matter, and would 
as soon have speculated with his daughter’s 
heart as with a hogshead of sugar. 

Alice’s bosom, however, was not invulnerable, 
for in one of her evening walks on the banks of 
the Frome, she had frequently met a tall, dark 
handsome young man, who was evidently a for- 
eigner or of foreign extraction. A romantic 
little lady was the mayor's daughter, and she set 
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down the stranger as an exiled foreign prince, at 
the very least. He had a dark, flashing eye, a 
rich, olive complexion, ‘a splendid aquiline 
nose, and a black, eurling beard which matched 
his black ringlets admirably. And it would 
seem that the stranger was also fascinated with 

e “Lily,” whose beauty was of the “ blonde ” 
character. Love delights in opposites, as we 
see exemplified every day; it was so in this 
instance. 

Chance and circumstance favoring, the young 
folks found opportunities of vowing eternal 
fidelity to each other, and then the lover informed 





his mistress that he was of Eastern origin, but 
to her consternation, he added that he was—a 





Jew! For atime she sank into despair, as the 
Israelites were then a proscribed people in Eng- 
land, and she knew well enough that her father 
was as bitterly prejudiced against the “ tribes of 
the wandering foot and weary breast,”’ as any 
other Christian. But what obstacles will not 
love overleap? For the sake of Alice, Israel 
Ben Abraham said he would become a Christian 
as soon as he had got enough by his trade as a 
diamond merchant to render him independent of 
his old sire, who would rather have seen him 
skinned alive, than desert the faith of his fathers. 

The fact that her lover was a diamond mer- 
chant went, I fear, far to reconcile Alice to her 
lover’s creed, for then, as now, those precious 
gems were dear to every female heart. And 
Israel always selected brilliants of the first wa- 
ter, and pearls of the purest lustre, as presents 
to “The Lily of Bristol.’ Cunning Israel 
Ben Abraham! he knew well enough that he 
was only making a profitable investment of the 
glittering treasures, since Alice had a large for- 
tune in her own right, and when he married the 
maiden, he would have her, and the diamonds 
and pearls would then once more be his to sell 
over again, and “ pe ash goot ash new.” 

It need scarcely be mentioned that this “love 
passage” of Alice’s was kept a secret from her 
father; but at last it leaked out, as most secrets 
do, sooner or later. * * * 

One of the three days’ grace allowed by King 
John had expired, and Michael Mountjoy had 
only been able, though he used the most strin- 
gent measures, to get together five hundred 
marks towards the sum total. Harassed in soul 
and weary in body, he returned to his home, 
and having hastily swallowed his evening 
draught of humming ale, he flung himself into 
his great arm-chair and groaned bitterly. It 
would have greatly eased him to have sworn a 
good round oath at the king, but he knew well 
enough that to do so, in those days, was high 
treason, and that for such a profane slip of the 
tongue, the royal remedy would bea halter and 
a quartering-knife—so he very wisely confined 
himself to moanings and lamentations, much to 
the distress of his wife and daughter, who vainly 
endeavored to comfort him. 

“For thou knowest, Alice,” he said, as his 
daughter, whom he tenderly loved, hung on his 
neck, “thou knowest that if these marks be not 
forthcoming by the day after to-morrow, thy 
poor old father will swing before his own gate- 
way.’ And then he burst afresh into grievous 
lamentations. 

Poor little Alice retired to her own room with 
a heavy heart. What her father could do to 
avert his fate, she could not imagine. A thought 
struck her that she would herself go to the king 
and implore mercy ; but then she remembered 
that King John was a profligate and a libertine, 
and therefore at once dismissed that idea. While 
disrobing herself, her eye fell, as she opened a 
drawer, on the little casket containing the jewels, 
which, at different times, her lover had given 
her. She knew they were of great value, and 
at once she resolved to dispose of them and 
place the proceeds on her father’s desk privately. 
But how could she, a young girl, effect the sale 
of such valuable articles without publicity ? 
Long she pondered, and at last she determined 
to take a desperate step—one which, if it suc- 
ceeded, would perhaps serve a double purpose, 
assist her father and reconcile him to her Jewish 
admirer. 

Alice was a creature of impulse. No sooner 
had she determined on this step, than down 
stairs she ran, with the casket in her hand, and 
presented herself before her still agonized parent. 
To his utter astonishment, she placed the dia- 
monds in his hand, with a request that he should 
dispose of them. Of course, Alice was com- 
pelled to disclose their history. Old Michael 
started, but said nothing: he did not give Alice 
a kiss, as a receipt for the valuables, but telling 
her to return to her chamber, he locked them up 
in his strong box, stroked his chin arly, and 
—wenttobed. * * ¥ 

“J have it,” said the mayor next morning, 
when he woke from a broken sleep; “I have it. 
Wonderful it is that I never thought of it 
before.” And hurrying over his breakfast of 
beef and strong ale, he donned his robes of 
office and demanded audience of the king. 

“ Well, sirrah,” exclaimed his “majesty, after 
he had drained an enormous flagon of Canary 
wine, ‘you have brought the money, no doubt, 
as you come so early.” 

“May it please your majesty, two thousand 
marks remain yet to be collected !”” 

“Collect them, then—or I'll hang you and 
your beggarly corporation without benefit of 
clergy !’’ thundered the king. ‘ Begone!” 

“ But the sum may be raised. We have living 
here a Jew; he is known to be rich, though he 
pleads great poverty. He can furnish the sum 
required, and more too, but unless the most 
forcible measures are resorted to, not a mark 
will he disgorge !” 

“ Ha, ha!” said the king; ‘‘ we'll see, Master 
Mayor! Let the Israelitish miser be brought 
before me. By my halidome, he shall bleed. 
Bring him hither!” And Master Michael 
Mountjoy quitted the royal presence. 





In a dingy, filthy dwelling in one of the most 
obscure lunes of the city—a quarter occupied 
almost exclusively by Jews—lived the father of 
Alice’s lover, Abraham Ben Abraham. At the 
time | introduce him to the reader, he was seated 
in an inner room near a table piled up with 
bonds and account-books. Before him was a 
little open box, and in his hands a small! pair ot 
scales. His dress was an old, tattered yabar- 
dine, and on his head was a fur cap. From 
beneath large gray eyebrows, peered serpent-like 
eyes, and a long beard flowed over his breast. 
Sallow were his cheeks, large and hooked his 
nose, and despite his age, his teeth, which were 
white and sound, glistened as he weighed packet 
after packet of precious stones 
weight. 


, and noted their 


“ Ha, ha!’ he said, with a low chuckle ; “‘ while 
the king has been fleecing those Christian dogs, 
poor old Ben Abraham has been let alone! 
Poor! ha,ha! Why, I could buy up half the 
city, and—” 


Here there came a rap at the door—a rapping 
seemingly understood, for the old man instantly 
unbarred and opened the oaken barrier. Hix 
son Israel hurriedly entered, with pale face and 
quivering lip. 

“Haste—haste away with the treasure!” ho 
gasped. “The king’s messengers—the mayor 
at their head—are thundering at the outer door—”” 

Old Abraham waited to hear no more. Open- 
ing a secret panel, he thrust into a recess, box 
bonds and scales, closed the panel door, placed 
on the table a book of devotions, and placidly 
awaited the intraders. 

“Abraham Ben Abraham,” said the mayor, 
as he displayed the royal proclamation, “‘ you 
must go with us to the king, who demands of 
you ten thousand marks, on refusal to pay which 
your house will be burned and yourself executed 
on the city gallows.” 

Meekly the old man rose, took a staff in his 
hand, and proceeded to the king’s presence. 
Arrived there, he bowed servilely, and with 
hands folded over his gabardine, patiently 
awaited his majesty’s pleasure. 

“ Old man,” said the king, “it is to us known 
that, despite thy appearance, thou art possessed 
of great riches. Nay, nay, shake not thy head 
in denial. My need, and that of the state, is 
urgent; therefore, unless thou payest by noon of 
to-morrow ten thousand marks, before the next 
sun goes down, thy Jewish carcass will be food 
for carrion.” 

Vain were the Jew’s protestations of poverty 
—his declarations that his wealth had all heen 
lost in various ventures. He was hurried back 
to his house, over which a guard was placed. 
The miserable old man put on sackcloth, sprin- 
kled ashes on his head, and determined to resist 
to the last the king’s oppressive and iniqui 
demand. 

Failing to produce the money, he was next 
day dragged once more into the presence of 
King John. Again and again he denied his 
wealth, and at length, goaded beyond endurance, 
he uttered a fierce malediction on his sovereign, 
and admitting that he had. some treasure con- 
cealed, fiercely refused to reveal the place of its 
deposit. 

“Take away the obstinate old infidel, and let 
one of those white teeth of his be drawn every 
hour until he unearths his gold!” exclaimed the 
king. 

Miserable old Abraham! he would rather 
have parted with his soul’s salvation than his 
wealth. He merely grinned detiance at the 
monarch, as he was dragged to one of the city 
dungeons. 

Now Ben Abraham still possessed his proper 
complement of thirty-two teeth—molars, bicus- 
pids and incisors—and there wasn’t an unsound 
one among them. Even to look at them might 
give a modern dentist a fit of despair, or a mod- 
ern lady a fit of envy. 

“ At the most,” thought the Jew, “ he’ll only 
pull out half a dozen, or so, and at my time of 
life, the remaining grinders will answer my 
purposes.” 

While he was thus musing, in came the oper- 
ator on ivories. He wasn’t much like the fash- 
ionable doctors of our time—dressed like a 
prince, with a pair of forceps in one hand, and a 
bottle of chloroform in the other—not in the 
least. He was a great, burly fellow, with hands 
each as large as a shoulder of mutton, and in- 
struments to match. Nor was there any den- 
tist’s chair; in lieu of that, he held the Jew’s 
head between his knees, in a vice-like fashion, 
and thrusting a pair of pincers into his mouth, 
tugged away manfully at a grinder of the upper 

jaw. It came out, at last, and then the “ Den- 
tist to the King” left, saying he should have the 
honor of waiting on the gentleman again in 
exactly an hour’s time. 

He was punctual enough, for while the castle 
clock was striking, he once more made his ap- 
pearance, and without a word, out came another 
molar. And so the hours passed away, and the 
teeth, too, until the whole of the upper teeth had 
been extracted. 

But still the Jew continued obstinste, and 
hour after hour “left but the number [of teeth] 
less.” At length, the thirty-first was about to be 
operated on, and Ben Abraham began to show 
symptoms of exhaustion. While, however, 
there were teeth, there was hope, and he once 
more submitted to the pincers. 

With a horrid crash, out came the last tooth 
but one, and so great was the rush ef blood 
which followed it, that the wretched old man 
fainted away. Just as he came to himself, the 
horrid royal dentist once more appeared. 
“Stop!” shrieked the Jew. But before he 
could prevent it, he was in the hands of the 
Philistine. 

Luckily the jailor was near, and knocked the 
pincers out of the operator’s fist—the said oper- 
ator having now “got his hand in,” rather liked 
tooth-drawing than otherwise. 

“Will you pay the ten thousand marks ?”’ 
demanded the official. 

“Spare me—save me—and I will,” gurgled 
the Jew 

So they gave him cordials and removed him 
to his house, when he at once satisfiel—and 
more than satisfied—the demand of the rapacious 
Norman. 





“ You'll give me a receipt for the monish,” 
mumbled the Israelite to the king’s agent. 
“ You know,” he added, “they might ask me 
for it again.” 

The agent promised to send it; and so he 
did, for an hour afterwards he placed a packet in 
the Jew’s shaking palm. 

“ What is this?” he feebly inquired. 

“ The king's receipt,” replied the agent. 

Ben Abraham opened the packet, and in it 
were—thirty-one as fine and sound teeth as could 
be found anywhere. 

One terrible oath—a rattle in the old man’s 
throat—and in a fearful paroxysm of rage he 
fell forward on the floor—dead ! 

ssicritigg tatty _ 

One watch set right, will do to try many by ; 
and on the other hand, one that goes wrong, may 
be the means of misleading a whole neighbor- 
hood. And the same may be said of the exam- 





ple we individually set to those around us. 


Housetvife's Department. 





[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Bread Making. 


If you raise wheat, or buy it in the grain, always wash 
| it before sending it to the mill. Take two or three bush- 
| els at a time, pour in water and stir it, and then pour off 

the wated. Repeat this till the water isclear. Do not 
| let the grain stand in the water, as it will swell and be 

injured; spread it on a large cloth in the sun, or where 
| it will have warmth and fresh air, and stir it occasion- 
ally, and in a day or two it will be dry. The flour is 
much improved by this process.—Newly ground flour 
which has never been packed, is very superior to barrel 
flour, so that the people in western New York, that land 
of finest wheat, say that New England people do not 
know what good flour is.—Indian meal, also, is much the 
best when freshly ground. The southern meal is often 
injured by salt water, or dampness acquired in the hold 
of a ship.—Ground rice is best if picked over and then 
washed and prepared like the wheat. A peck is enough 
at a time, as it is apt to grow sour in warm weather. 





To cleanse the Inside of Jars, 

There is frequently some trouble in cleansing the in- 
side of jars that have had sweetmeats or other articles 
pat in them for keeping, and that when empty were 
wanted for future use. This can be done in a few min- 
utes without scraping or soaking, by filling up the jars 
with hot water (it need not be scalding hot), and then 
stirring in a teaspoonful of pearlash. Whatever of the 
former contents has remained sticking upon the sides 
and bottom of the jar will immediately be seen to disen- 
gage itself, and float loose through the water. Then 
empty the jar at once, and if any of the former odor 
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remains about it, fill it again with warm water and let it 
stand undisturbed a few hours, or till next day; then 
empty it again, and rinse it with cold water. Wash phi- 
als in the same manner. 


Frogs. 

Fried frogs is a dish which is sometimes served in New 
England. The hind-quarters of the frog only are used; 
soak them, after washing them in warm water, in cold 
vinegar, with a little salt; let them remain an hour in 
the salt and vinegar, then throw them in scalding water, 
remove the skin without tearlug the flesh, wipe them dry, 
and fry them with parsley chopped fine, in clarified but- 
ter or sweet olive-oil; when fried a delicate color, sprinkle 
a little pepper and salt over them, and garnish the dish 
with crisped parsley. Frogs are also sometimes stewed in 
the saucepan, with butter, wine, and a little flour. 


Good Family Cake, 

Take two pounds of flour, half a pound of butter, half 
of white sugar, one pint of milk, three eggs, one gill of 
yeast, half a spoonful of mace, or other spice to your 
taste. Mix well, half your flour with the yeast and milk, 
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| Lemon J elly. 
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and let it stand till perfectly light. Add the butter, 
eggs, sugar, and spice together, and stir in the remainder 
of your flour; then gently pour this to the first mixture. 
Let all stand till perfectly light; then put it in your 
pans and bake. 


Set on a slow fire a pint of water, with one ounce of 
rinsed isinglass, in small pieces, and the rind of six jem- 
ons; stir constantly till the isinglass is dissolved; add a 
pint of lemon juice, and sweeten it to the taste, with loaf 
sugar. Boil all, four or five minutes; color with the 
tincture of saffron, and pass it through a flannel bag, 
without squeezing it. Fill your jelly glasses with it when 
partly cool. 


Mutton. 

Mutton is in its greatest perfection from August to 
Christmas. For roasting or boiling allow fifteen minutes 
for each pound. The saddle should always be roasted, 
and garnished with scraped horse radish. The leg and 
shoulder are good roasted; but the best way of cooking 
the leg is to boil it with a bit of salt pork. Ifa little rice 
is boiled with it the flesh will look whiter. 





Baked Cod. 

Clean the cod nicely inside and out, flour it, and cut 
thin slices of pork, which secure to the fish at equal dis- 
tances with silver skewers. Make a stuffing for the belly 
of grated bread, beef-suet, sweet marjoram, thyme, pep- 
per, salt, and, if you have it, one anchovy. Make an 
anchovy-sauce for it, or serve with drawn butter. Mack- 
erel may be dressed in the same way. 





Cherry Pie. 

Stone your cherries, that you may be sure they are 
free from worms. Lay your paste in a deep dish, and 
add a good quantity of fruit; fill the dish with molasses, 
with a handful of flour sprinkled over, then a nice paste, 
and bake more than halfan hour. If sugar is used, you 
will need water and flour. This makes the gravy very 
rich, and the pie delicious. 

Cure for Poison. . 

If person should be stung by a bee or any other in- 
sect, rub some spirits of turpentine on the place, and the 
pain will cecee in a few minutes. It is said that the pain 
arising from the bite of a copperheaded snake may be 
arrested in a few minutes by the continued application 
of this article. 


Iron Stains. 

Iron stains may be removed from marble by wetting 
the spote with oil of vitriol, or with lemon-juice, or with 
oxalic acid dilated in spirits of wine, and, after a quarter 
of an hour, rubbing them dry with a soft linen cloth. 





Beef Heart. 

Wash it very carefully; stuff it the same as you would 
@ hare; roast or bake it, and serve with a rich gravy and 
currant jelly sauce; hash with the same and port wine. 
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Port's Corner. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
INA. 








BY EL ERL. 





Ina was a lady fair— 

Glossy locks of raven hair 
Parted on her brow! 

Eyes as dreamy as the night— 

Dreamy as the summer's night, | 
Look upon me now! 


For I see my Ina fair 
Seated by my lonely chair, 
As I did before— 
Ere they told me she was gone! 
Ina with an angel gone. 
To return no more. 


But they know not that I see, 

Seated all the day by me, 
Lady Ina dear; 

With her glossy locks of hair, 

Raven locks of glossy hair, 
Like an angel near! 


0, I am not weary now, 

Looking at her marble brow, 
Ever there to be; 

Others cannot see her smile— 

Cannot see her angel smile. 
Only given me! 





BEAUTY. 


A sinful soul possessed of many gifts, 

A spacious en full of tlowering weeds, 
A glorious devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love beauty only (beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind), 

And knowledge for its beauty, or if good, 
Good only for its beauty.—TENNYSON. 





UNITY. 
This manifold world of life is held in one 
y Love's eternal band; 
The glow-worm and the fire sea of the sun 
Sprang from one Father's hand.—Matruison. 





CHANGE. 
Weep not that the world changes—did it keep 
A stable, changeless course, it were cause to weep. 
BRYANT. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE STEP-SISTER. 


BY MARTHA T. FOSTER. 





Bricur memorials of my youth! how ye come 
trooping, with gilded footstep, into the more 
sober and calm realities of my riper years; 
awakening feelings which I thought slumbered 
forever, and illumining my soul with the gay 
fancies, the wild romance, the high, too high as- 
pirings, and the old fond affections of thy 
changeful, fleeting days! I sit as in a dream, 
and there comes a form and takes its seat beside 
me, puts its band caressingly within my own, 
lays the head with its soft, silken hair, upon my 
shoulder, and whispers the name fraught to me 
with the d ffecti and i 
sister. 

Entwined with my heart’s holiest and truest 
love was that young step-sister. When a little 
creature of some six years of age, she had been 
deprived of a mother’s care, and I had resolved, 
as far as lay in my power, I would be as that 
mother to the little bereaved one. I remembered 
the time when my gentle step-mother first folded 
me in her arms, and called me her child. I was 
very young, then, but O, how the words, the 
tone, the action went home to my heart, and 
filled up the great void the absence of a mother’s 
love had left. I had yearned for something, but 
was too young to know what that something 
was until my little chilled heart grew warm, and 
expanded itself in the generous love of my fond, 
beautiful step-mother. Yes, she was beautiful, 
and I used to sit at her feet, and gaze up into her 
lovely face, and fairly worship her beauty. Hers 
was a noble soul, into which the narrow, con- 
tracted selfishness of the world entered not. Her 
spirit comprehended not the mysterious pleasures 
of a self-interest. If she succeeded in securing 
the happiness of others, her own happiness was 
complete. Her love acknowledged not the con- 
fines of a worldly boundary, but warmed and 
brightened for all the children of the one great 
Father ; for all the manifestations of His handi- 
work. She exhibited the most perfect example 
of that love and charity taught in holy writ that 








I have ever seen among mortals. 
forget her expression of face, and voice, as I 


Never shall I | 


knelt beside her, gazing for the first time on the | 


little babe that lay on her bosom, while she said : 
“The Lord has given me two children now, 
and may this little one give me as great cause 
for happiness as you have, my daughter.” 
I took the hand that lay upon my head, and 
pressed it to my lips, still I was all the same— 


my daughter—though there was one now who ! 


could claim that endearing title before me. How 
the words lightened my heart. And yet, when 
I gazed into those dear eyes, I wondered that a 
momentary doubt should have arisen to sadden 
me. As they beamed upon me, there was the 
same old love and tenderness in their light, and 
I leaned over the tiny babe to hide the tears of 
reproach that trembled in my own eyes. 

Six years did we love that babe together. As 
it grew in beauty, so its spirit, under the sweet 
influence of its gentle mother, expanded in pure 
affections and impulses. Never once in those six 
years, was I made to feel that sweet child was 
dearer to its mother than was I. We were both 
inconceivably, though equally precious to her; 
and while she fondled and caressed the little one, 
she turned to me as her dearest and most trusted 
companion. How deeply I felt her trust. And 
I look back upon that companionship, as upon 
something precious, holy. 

O, disease, how relentless art thou in thy 
grasp! How mercilessly thou blightest the flow- 
ers of earth! Will none but the beautiful, none 
but the fair, none but the lovely, satisfy thee ? 
Reaper, whose name is Death, does not thy sickle 
quail and tremble as its keen edge approaches the 
blossoms which bloom, as it were, but to purify 
the earth whose bosom they brighten? Mortal 
eye cannot penetrate thy mysteries, dread 


Reaper. 





bad the flowers with tearful eyes, 


gazed at 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise, 

He bound them in his sheaves."’ 

And thus for the Lord of Paradise did he bind 
in his sheaf the flower of our home. 

Ere the mother died, she committed unto my 
love and care the little one she was to leave as 
she had found me, motherless. 

“ Take her, my daughter,” said she; “to your 
love I can safely entrust her; and God bless 
you both, my dearly beloved children.” 

I drew my little step-sister close to my heart, 
trusting the action to speak for me, for, though 
my soul vowed to keep safely that trust, my 
emotion was too great for words. I bowed my 
head upon the cold hand that lay in the grasp of 
my own, and when I again raised it, to gaze 
upon that dear face, a change had gathered upon 
those beloved features, and I knew the Reaper 
had passed over us. 

And Marion, how close I clasped thee to my 
breast, and it seemed as though each year that 
swept its changes over us, found thee dearer. 
The seed a gentle mother planted in her infant’s 
breast, had taken deep root; and as the young 
child grew to bewitching maidenhood, so, within 
her soul did rare graces develop their beauties, 
until I beheld Marion altogether lovely. 


Our Cousin Maria was to be married, and 
Marion was to be her bridesmaid. It was a 
bright, bracing morning in October that we left 
B , for Vauxhall; and, as our boat carried 
us swiftly over the glistening water, our spirits 
rose high, exhilarant with the beauty of day and 
scene, the gaiety of our little party, and the antic- 
ipation of the festivities in which we were to en- 
gage. Many were the guests assembled at the 
old hall to celebrate the nuptials of the young 
heiress; from far and near they came, and the 
long unused rooms were once more made to 
resound to the voice of festivity. 

The locks of the long deserted chambers were 
once again withdrawn. Fresh, snowy linen 
glistened upon the high and heavily draped old- 
time bedsteads. Youthful faces peeped timidly 
into grand old mirrors, as though they feared to 
meet some grave, dark visage of the olden time, 
but fear changed into merriment, as the eyes met 
but their own bright reflection. Grim, dark 
portraits frowned down from their places on the 
walls ; but now and then a kind or beautiful face 
would beam upon the group below, and remind 
us there had been youth and beauty once before 
in that old sombre hall. 

We had arrived several days before the wed- 
ding, and our duties of planning and fixing were 
manifold. Maria knew scarce more of the hall 
than ourselves, for her life had been spent at a 
boarding school, or away among her relatives, 
her father and mother having died during her 
infancy ; and her grandfather being several years 
dl i, she had idered the old family home 
too lonely even to visit. She was to live there 
now, but she no longer dreaded its solitude, for 
there would be some one to chase away the 
shadows. 

What searching into closets, and unlocking of 
drawers, and diving into chests; what rattling 
of plate, and ordering of servants ; what racing 
up and down the old staircase; what shouting 
and laughing, and joking! With what freshness 
I recall the memory of those days. Such periods 
occur but once in a lifetime. 

The wedding day arrived, and the evening 
bade fair to be as bright as the day, for innumer- 
able lights glittered from silver branches which 
seemed to have grown miraculously from the 
walls and ceilings ; and bright faces and brighter 
eyes beamed everywhere. But of all beautiful 
things that graced that wedding scene, Marion 
was the loveliest. I, myself, wound the jewels 
in her raven tresses, and clasped them upon her 
snowy arms. Her large, dark, brilliant eyes 
glowed with excitement, and on her cheek lay 
the roses of some eighteen summers, in their own 
tinted beauty. From her beautiful lips flowed 
the rippling laughter of light-hearted, joyous 
youth. How I exulted in her beauty, as she 
swept, with the bridal train into the brightly 
decked saloon. 

For two weeks gaiety reigned in and through- 
out the vicinity of Vauxhall. Noone dreamed 
of a departure. Riding, the hunt, excursions of 
every kind, employed the day; music and the 
dance the night. Good cheer flowed bounteously 
from the laden board ; and feasting and merri- 
ment claimed that fortnight solely as their own. 

Marion was the acknowledged belle of the 
occasion, and I trembled, as the flatterer laid his 
offering at her shrine of beauty, lest she should 
bend from the pinnacle whereon I placed her, to 
listen to the false wooer. Why did I not know 
thee better, Marion ? 

It was a lovely morning, when my young sis- 
ter and I crept softly down the old staircase and 
closing gently the great front door behind us, 
found ourselves in the open air. We were bent 
upon an early morning walk, and drawing our 
shawls around us, for the air was cool, though 
bracing, and charming to those in perfect health, 
as we were, we walked down the broad gravel 
road, and passing through the great gate, direct- 
ed our steps towards the path which led past a 
beautiful and romantic little spring, whose waters 
gushed up from their rocky bed in rare purity. 
The sun had just risen ; the dewdrops were still 
pendant, like jewels, from leaflet and bough; 
and the birds of the woodlands were just sending 
forth their first songs of praise, on their re-awak- 
ening to life, and the glorious light. 

But hark! the discharge of a gun not far dis- 
tant caused us to start, and we soon became 
aware that we were not the only ones who had 
risen early to enjoy the beauties of the morning. 
A rustling of the bushes near us, and we recog- 
nized young Harland, one of the wedding guests, 
in the early sportsman. Equal surprise was 
evinced at the encounter, and the offer of the 
young hunter to conduct us up a neighboring 
height, where we could obtain a fine view of the 
surrounding country, was eagerly accepted. We 
were fully rewarded for our rather rough walk, 
when at last we stood upon the hil, and looked 
over the beautiful country around us, glistening 
in the golden light of the early sun. Even the 








sombre, for its great glass windows reflected 
brightly the sun rays that fell upon them, and 
the trees that surrounded it, tinged with the 
shades of autumn, boasted many a bright hue. 

Marion had climbed upon a rock, which ele- 
vated her still higher than the level ground upon 
which we stood, that she might possess herself 
of the fartnest extent of scene, and looking down 
upon us, playfully exclaimed : 

“See how I look down upon you mortals.” 

“Take care you do not fall from your height,” 
I answered in gay retort. 

“ My foundation is sure, for it is upon a rock,” 
she replied, with mock gravity. 

“You occupy your true position, Miss Mari- 
on,” said young Harland. A shade passed over 
Marion’s face, she despised flattery. 

“There, I see you have misinterpreted my 
words,” he added quickly, for he, as soon as my- 
self, had detected the impression they had made. 
“To woman ever belongs the highest station in 
the ranks of purity and influence,” he continued, 
“and I never see her step from her height, but 
I feel she is a being out of her sphere, and 
therefore, to be commiserated.”” 

“ You believe that some do this,” said Marion, 
the shade having vanished, as she seated herself 
upon the rock. 

“Some, yes, some few,” replied Harland, 
“but not those who cultivate the virtues, and 
employ the gifts as God has bestowed them. 
When is it her influence fails to have its effect if 
exercised with gentleness, with affection ? When 
is it her virtuous firmness fails to excite respect, 
or her religion has not its followers ?” 

“T always thought woman’s sphere of action 
much more contracted than man’s, and therefore 
her position less worthy of exaltation,” said 


Marion. 
“Is it not woman who exalts man to the very 


station he occupies ?” added Harland. ‘“ From 
his infancy is it not her aim to calm his passions, 
to inspire him to deeds of virtue, and to imbue 
his soul with love for the promoter of all virtue, 
and the essence of all love? What more exalted 
office than this ?” 

Marion had risen, and we began to retrace our 
steps towards the hall. 

“ Your words have tended to make me more 
satisfied with my station as a woman, than I 
have heretofore been,” continued Marion. “I 
have always longed to be something more than I 
am; I have thought man possessed a position 
enviable, because of its wider sphere of action.” 

“ Ay, of more physical action,” said Harland, 
“but how often may not woman be the motive 

for the action ?” 

I remarked, “ perhaps it is often the case, that 
woman regards her influence of such light weight 
that she many times fails to exercise proper care 
in the use of it.” 

“Yes,” said Harland, ‘and the consequences 
are such as she would shrink from believing her- 
self the cause of promoting. O, that she would 
truly understand her position, and be the willing 
instrument of all the good for which God has 
created her !’’ 

This conversation impressed Marion deeply, 
and [ saw she was determined it should influence 
her actions. She never allowed wrong, though 
it exhibited itself in forms calculated to amuse, 
even the well intentioned, the encouragement of 
a smile; and her words, even when spoken ina 
spirit of jest, never jarred with a principle of 
right. Noble Marion, all who felt the sway of 
thy gentle influence, will ascribe to thee all that 
is due to the virtue and loveliness of woman. 

Whilst thy sweet traits so knit my heart unto 
thee, gentle sister, did I deem that others would 
be blind to thy perfections? Well, Ernest 
Harland knew where glowed the “pearl of 
price,” and I read in Marion’s eyes for whose 
possession that pearl was destined. When we 
left Vauxhall, he was our companion to B: 3 
There was a feeling of security in his presence, 
and a something about his bearing which inspired 
trust and confidence; and during the terrible 
storm which marked our return, I felt the influ- 
ence of his calm nature in its full force. The 
vivid lightning which accompanied the storm, 
rendered more vivid by the darkness of night, 
th d each t to shiver our vessel, 
and angry tossing waves were lashed to a height 
of fury truly terrific. Marion sat pale and 
speechless. Our hands were tightly clasped in 
each other’s, and our companion stood at our 
side, speaking at intervals, in a voice calm in its 
utterance, words of encouragement and tranquil- 
lity, and appearing indeed as a protector. Dur- 
ing the raging of that storm, I would not have 
had him leave us for worlds ; and when its fury 
had been spent, and our journey was at an end, 
my words were sincere, as I invited him cordi- 
ally, to visit us at our home, though I knew he 
would come but to steal away Marion. 

It had been a frosty, though perfectly clear 
afternoon, that Marion had gone out for a walk 

with Harland, and, as the twilight drew on, I 
laid aside my work, and drew up before the 
bright fire to muse. I was just fairly in dream- 
land, when a peal at the hall bell brought me 
back to earth, and the next moment I heard 
voices bidding cheerful adieus. then 
bounded into the room, and throwing herself be- 
fore the fire at my feet, loosened her wrappings, 
and permitted them to fall loosely about her. 
Her cheeks were brilliant from their Inte 
counter with the frosty air, and her eyes were 
filled with an unusual light, I could see by the 
flickering flames. I asked : 

“ Marion, have you had a pleasant walk ?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” she replied, and a mys- 
terious smile came to her lips, as she continued, 
“ Sister, do you think you could make up your 
mind to give me away ?”” 

“Shall I ever have to do that, Marion?” 

«“ Some one else is begging for me,’’ she re- 
plied, in rather a hesitating tone, while she 
averted her eyes, feeling I was fast interpreting 
their mute, unmistakable language. 

“Then it will not do for me to put in prior 
claims; I guess it would be useless,” I said, 
patting gently the little hand that lay in my own. 

“ Dear sister, you know how I love you,” 
Marion added quickly, in a half reproachful tone, 
as though she could not bear me to think I had 








Marion 


en- 





brown old hall below us was not altogether 


no right to exert an authority then. Her eyes 


were once more gazing lovingly into my | 
own, and I could no longer resist their ex- 
pression, so pressing the little hand closely in 
both mine, I said, ‘“‘ May your future be sunny 
and bright, dear one, and may you ever be loved 
as fondly as I have loved you. Yes, Marion, I 
feel the time has come, when I must give you 
away ; but you must not wonder if I grumble a 
little about it, and even if a few wilful tears per- 
sist in having their way, you must not scold.” 

I felt them already filling my eyes, but there 
was a well-known footstep in the hall; we both 
rose, Marion to disrobe her of her wrappings, 
and I to call for a light, and endeavor to make 
home cheerful for our father. Yes, this was to 
form my duty and happiness now; and as I 
noted, that night, the tear that glistened in the 
dear parent’s eye, as he folded his young daugh- 
ter in a fond embrace, I felt there would be one 
who would sadly need comfort and cheering 
when Marion was gone, and there was a silent 
prayer in my heart, that I might fulfil this office 
aright. That night, it was long ere I slumbered, 
and my soul was living over again the scenes of 
my childhood. Doubly dear to memory seemed 
those precious hours spent in companionship 
with my beloved step-mother. Then, too, was 
Marion’s birth; and then the shadow of death 
fell upon us, and for a time, the brightness of my 
life seemed extinguished. But years of sunshine 
had followed, and Marion was the sunbeam that 
ever gilded my path. I was to lose it now, but 
I prayed that light might be given me from 
above, to see clearly my duty, and strength to 
perform it faithfully and cheerfully. When at 
last I slept, it was to dream that my beautiful 
step-mother smiled upon me, as in olden time, 
and called me her “ dear daughter.” 

Marion’s wedding was a gay scene, and like 
some bright star she moved, pre-eminent in beau- 
ty and loveliness, among those gathered to sym- 
pathize in the joy of those two happy beings. 

Ah, Marion, many miles and many years have 
separated us, but yet, dear sister, thine image lies 
as fresh within my heart as when we parted ; and 
if we meet no more on earth, in our Father’s 
kingdom we shall be re-united, and God himself 
will smile upon our re-union. 





USE OF FLOWERS. 

God might have made the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small— 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 

Without a flower at all. 
He might have made enough, enough, 

For every want of ours— 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 

nd yet have made no flowers. 


The ore within the mouutain mine 
Requireth none to grow; 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man, 
Might have drunk them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light— 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up-springing day and night: 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains bigh, 

And in the silent wilderness, 

yhere no man passeth by? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then. wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight in man, 
To beautify the earth. 
To comfort man—to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim. 
For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him!—Mary Howirt. 





© Floral Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


The jasmine; 
Pride of Carolina’s early spring! 

Fairy land 
Is not more beautiful. than when, full blown, 
The jasmine, gilt by the Creator’s hand, 
Hangs all around us.—Mrs. Dana 








Flowers and Insects. 

Flowers seem, as it were, to impart a portion of their 
own characteristics to all things that frequent them. 
This is peculiarly exemplified in the butterfly, which 
must be regarded, par excellence, as the insect of flowers, 
and a flowerlike insect, gay and innocent, made after a 
floral pattern, and colored after floral hues. But even 
with families which are usually dark and repulsive—that, 
for instance, of the cockroaches, which are generally 
black or brown, the few species which resort to flowers 
are gayly colored. Note the contrast between the dark 
indoor spiders and their gayly colored brethren of the 
field and garden. 


Ants. 

Ants are very great enemies to flowers; but there is no 
way to attack them save in their own strongholds, which 
is to be done ruthlessly The best method ix to pour 
boiling soap suds upon the ant hill, which destroys both 
the insects and the eggs within the nest. 
ants are large and abundant, and they quickly destroy 
the beauty of # flower by attacking its root and heart 


Tn some places 


Deutzia Gracilis. 

A slender, beautiful new shrub, growing about three 
feet high, with a slightly pendant habit in the branches; 
the leaves are about an inch long; the flowera are star- 
shaped, white, produced in great profusion through May 
and June. 
soil. 


It grows readily from cuttings ia rich, light 


French Tamarix. 

An elegant, 
received but a small share of attention in New England. 
thouzh well worth a place in the garden. The foliage ia 
very graceful, resembling the heath. Produces lateral 
spikes of delicate pink flowera in July and August. 


hardy shrub, which unaccountably has 





Gillyflower. 

An elegant, showy, fragrant plant, of two kinds, bien- 
nialand annual. The annuals are called Ten Weeks® 
Stock. Of these there are several varieties, red. white. 
purple and scarlet. Every garden should have them 








Cypress Vine. 

Every person should have this elegant annual, cither 
in the garden or vase. It is particularly weil adapted to 
a hanging vase. for the foliage ia delicate and the flowers 
very beautiful. 


Coronilla Emerus. 

This is a small shrub, with deep, yellow flowers, bloom- 
ing in June and July. ‘Sometimes called the Scorpion 
Senna. 





Whitlavia Grandifiora. 

An elegant annual, from California, with blue, bell!- 
shaped flowers. Produces its flowers in continued suc- 
cession from June to October. 





Zauschineria Californica. 
An herbaceous perennial plant. 
bunches ; 
shaped 
Clintonia Elegans. 
A tender annual, very beautiful, delicate foliage. and 


The plant grows in 
the flowers are brilliant scarlet, trumpet- 





rich blue, flowers iu great profusion in July and August 





, : ° 
Sester’s Picnic. 
This is the Professor's description ob de elemfant, in 
one of his lectures on Natural History : 
* He is as big as a bay-stack on four wharf-spikes, with 
a head likea flour-barrel, wid sides of sole-ledder flapping 
on each side ob it, an’ a nose six foot long, a squirmin 
around like the Ingiorubber hore, and a couple ob teef 
a stickin’ out de mouf like two barber poles stickin’ out 
ob a basement barber shop When he walks, he rolis 
from side to side, like a sayler man jist landed: an’ [ 
‘spect the reason am, because his feet are very tender, for 
he’s got corns on all his toes His foot am suffin like a 
colored man’s, oney broader; but like de darkey’s, de 
holler ob it makes a hole in the ground. When he war 
made it seems to me dat dey stood out four ob dem wharf. 
spikes, and den piled all de meat dey could git on. Dey 
den made a graby of sand-stove and gutter-persha, brown 
dust, molasses and gray dog. and poured it all ober de 
flesh, and dere luffit dry. When dey cum to de tail, de 
stuff gib out, and dey had to cut it short!” 





A lawyer with an immense beard was badgering a wit. 
ness in one of the Canada courts: 

Now my good man, have the qoodness to look me 
full in the face. and explain what has caused the confu- 
sion under which you confessedly labor. As a general 
rule, le are not apt to be so much put about when 
telling the simple veracitude. I fear that you have too 
good cause for hamming and hawing after this prepos- 
terous fashion 

‘** Well, sir,” responded the witness, who, we may state 
was a native of North Britain, “if you must have the 
truth you will have it. The thing that sae sairly confus- 
es me, and puts me about is that buck’s tail hanging 
from your lower lip!” 

Mighty, adds the Toronto Globe, was the shout of 
laughter which this retort evoked. 


A party of wits once stopped at a tavern. When the 

it was over one of the number called in the hostess: 

* Angelique,” he said, -‘ I am going to give you a les- 
son in astronomy. Have you not heard of that great 
platonic year, when everything must return to its first 
condition? Know, then, that in sixteen thousand years 
we shall be here again, on the same day and at the same 
hour. Will you give us credit till then?” 

The hostess, however, had her reply. 

‘Tam perfectly willing,”’ she retorted, ‘ but it is just 
sixteen thousand years since you were here before, and 
you left without paying. Settle the old score and i will 
trust you on the new.” 


Some nine years since, a letter was received in New Or- 
leans, directed ‘To the biggest fool in New Orleans.” 
The post-master was absent, and on his return one of the 
younger clerks in the office informed him of the receipt 
of the letter. 

** And what became of it?’ inquired the post-master 

“ Why,” replied the clerk, ‘- I did not know who the 
biggest fool in New Orleans was, and so I opened the 
letter myself.” 

**And whet did you find in it?” inquired the post- 
master. 

“Why,” responded the clerk, ‘nothing but the 
words, ‘Thou art the man!’” 


The Edgefield Advertiser says, that was a pretty fair 
joke we heard the other day of one of our darkies evad- 
ing a late ordinance of the Town Council in regard to 
dogs following negroes. The patrol “ met up” with him 
on Sunday and required his pass, which he promptly de- 
livered over for inspection. He was then about to leave, 
when one of the patrol casually inquired what budget 
was that he had upon his back? With a cunning leer of 
triumph, Cuffee good humoredly replied : 

‘He, he, massa; it’s dis pigger’s dog. You white 
folks. with boss Feb. Nicholas as ‘tendent, make de law 
‘bout nigger lettin’ dog foller ‘im; but you never say 
nuthin’ ’bout nigger totin’ dog.’’ And he went on his 
way rejoicing 

The following letter received in our counting-room, 
says the Springfield Republican, is ‘as good asa play.” 
It is, to all appearance. a bona fide production, and we 
give it to show that ‘* fonography "’ is spreading : 

“Mr. Bowels & Co.—cur—i wisht youd cend ——'s 
pepper by male the thing dount kum haf the tim we sus- 
pose sum body steels it at the depough for the tixit agent 
sas how that nobody on the canel Kode ant respible for 
em, i rite for the request of his wife he being gone ab 
scent who thinks a grate eel of the peper Yours & 
Oo. ee ee 

** Glad to see you, Monsieur Cuvier,’ said one of the 
forty of the French Academy; ‘* we have just finished a 
definition, which we think quite satisfactory, but upon 
which we would like to have your opinion. We have 
been defining the word crab. and have explained it thus: 
* Crab, « small, red fish, which walks backwards ’”’ 

** Perfect, gentlemen,” said Cuvier, ‘only I will make 
one smal! observation in natural history: the crab is not 
a fish—it is not red-and it does not walk backward. 
With these exceptions, your definition is excellent.” 


Very Graphic.—‘the Home Journal makes the follow- 
ing report of a stanza as pathetically sung by « prima 
donna at a New York concert. ‘Those funiliar with the 
song of the * Vld Arm Chair,”’ as sung by itussell, may 
discover a slight resemblance : 

** Hi-lo-hove it, hi lo-hove it. 
And who-oo sha-hall da-hare 
To hoo chi-hi-bide me tor lo-hoving 
That o-ho-hold a-harm cha-bair?”’ 


“T want to goto Albany and back, to see my d- 
son,"’ said a respectable looking, simple-hearted lady, to 
the ticket-seller of the Hudson Kiver Railroad 

‘* We don’t sell return-tickets, madam,’’ ieplied the 
clerk, with deferentiai politeness. 

** Don’t sell return-tickets’"* exclaimed the lady with 
surprise; *‘ then ] sha’n't go, for 1 wouldn't like to go 
away from home forever!" 

A little fellow about five years old ran across a street, 
and in his course ran between the fore legs of a horse, 
which was rapidly passing along. A man who saw the 
occurrence, ran and snatched the boy, supposing he was 
injured in the attempt. But the boy, unhurt, pertly 


ulated : 
‘Let bim keep’ his horse out of the way; what dol 
care.” 


The lady who could read the following and not pity the 
noon of a young man, deserves to live and die an old 
maid: 

‘© T wish I was a turkey dove, 
a settin on your knee, 
I'd kis your smiling lips love. 
to all eter-vi-tee.”” 


~ PRARAARAAAAS 





CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 
* Here lies the body of W. W., 
Who never again will trouble you trouble you.” 
ON A LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

* Here lies Wiliiam Curtis, our famous Lord Mayor, . 
He has left this here wor!d aud has gone to that there.” 
John Adams, the second President of the United 

States, was a practicnl business man nda careful bus 

bander of time. The following entry appears in bis diary 

recently published : 
* Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, all spent in 
absolute idleness, or which is worse. gallauting girl:.” 


When Closefist lost his only son, 
He raved not like a pinoy, 

But meekiy said: ** God's will be done 
It mighe bave beeu a guinea ' 





THE FLAG OF OUR ENION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well knewn weekly papet, 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become # “‘ household word "’ trom Meine to Califor. 
nia, gladdeving the fireside of rich aud poor, iv town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

0 It ia jest such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

IO™ It is printed on the finest eatin-surtaced paper, with 
new type, and in a nest and beautiful style 

> It is of the mainmoth viz, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-reya! pag 

ie 





os 
F It ia devoted to news, talen, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, witand humor 
> It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou, whe hae 
sixteen years of editorial experience iu Boston 


1O> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter 
esting pages not one vulgar word or line ; 
(> lt numbers among its regular contributors the 


best male and female writers in the country 

(>> Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate @ 
taste for all that ix good and beautiful in humanity 

0 It is acknowledged that the good influence of rach 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

TF Ite suggestive pages provoke in the young an »- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 

I> Its columns are free from politics and al) jarring 
topies, ite object being to make home happy 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been 60 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 








1 subscriber. one year. . 92 0 
4 subscribers,“ ** 7° 
0 4 “ 6 16 00 


Any person sending us feeive eulecribers at the ast 
rate, shall receive the thirternth copy gratir 

ADby postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to bie 
own address at the lowest club rate 
[>> Sample copies sent when desired 
Published every Satarday. by M M BALLOU, 





No. 22 Winter Street. 
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GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 





BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 


[continurp.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE WATCH-HOUSE. 


Ricnarp felt that he occupied a position of 
considerable importance. Mrs. Wilder and Eve 
were evidently looking to him for friendly coun- 
seland friendly deeds. This realization strength- 
ened and gave him confidence in himself. Tho 
idea that they considered him good for some- 
thing really gave pleasure to the heart of the 
boy. He walked more erect and firmer than 
usual. The consciousness that he could comfort 
two human hearts imparted a satisfaction to 
which he had been all his life a stranger. 

Reflecting upon this subject, Richard walked 
down Lafayette Street. It was then evening 
and comparatively quiet in that locale, although 
there was yet much noise and confusion of tongues 
on the river. The lad had much tothinkof. He 
wished to do something for Eve and her mother. 
They seemed unfitted to struggle with the 
ties around them ; they lacked strengh for the 
worldly conflict—physical power to combat with 
the obstacles that p i. He was apprehen- 
sive, too, that dangers of which they had no 
knowledge 


that daily 
grew mcre imminent. He believed he could do 
something; and he would. He did not pause to 
inquire why he felt an interest in Eve; that 
query did not arise. Whether he was selfish or 
unselfish he knew not nor thought of. 

It was getting late. The Levee was deserted, 
but the theatres and saloons were active, He 
saw the brilliant lights flashing from the St. 
Charles, the American, and innumerable ram- 
palaces. Fashionable people, fast young men, 
gamblers, rowdies, were seeking happiness, ex- 
citement, and victims. Gay ladies, Creoles, 
quadroons, the pretty of every hue, were showing 
off their respective attractions, and giving life and 
variety to New Orleans. How merry the Muni- 
cipalities! Richard passed up Tchapitoulas 
Street into Natchez, and sauntered back to the 
Levee to learn if Captain Craiten’s barque was 
lying where he had last seen it. Lights were 
dancing on the river in every direction. Steam- 
boats came puffing in at intervals, letting off 
steam with a deafening roar. It was marvellous 
what so many people were doing on the waters! 
Further down atthe Balture, he could see numer- 
ous flat boats fast in the mud, freighted with the 
varied products of the Mississippi valley. They 
appeared to Richard like rows of narrow cabins, 

There was a sudden cry for help on the Levee, 
Richard obeying the first impulse, ran toward the 
foot of the canal—saw two men struggling—saw 
4 knife flash in the moonlight and one of the per- 
sons fall. The man would have struck another 
blow, but seeing Richard close upon him, turned 
and fled. 

“ Much hurt?” inquired Dick. 

“I think I may confidently say that I’m out- 
rageously stabbed!” replied the wounded maa, 
faintly. 

“ Perhaps it’s nothin’ but ’magination 1” sug- 
gested Dick. 

“I know everything's inexpressibly uncertain, 
but I’m very strong in the belief that I’m hurt!” 
groaned the man. 

“Where you spect you've got it?” asked 





“T’m not @ positive person, but I’m inclined 
to suppose it’s in my right side.” 

“ Yes, here ‘tis; I see the blood flowin’.” 

“ Don’t be too certain, my lad! People often 
get unspeakably mistak This may be all a 
miserable dream.” 

“Then I guess I'll search your pockets, an’ 
slide you into the river.” 

“ There are but two fixed facts in this world, 
my lad—those are cotton and niggers—therefore 
don’t feel too confident that this is a dream, even. 
Who are you, my fine fellow 1” 

“ Couldn't tell ye ; ‘magine, sometimes, I'm 
king the Cannibil Islands ; then I think I’m the 
Dook o’ Wales, or the youngest sun the Emp’ror 
0’ Chiny. Was deserted when I's « infant—ieft 
on a dissolute island that nobody “habited.” 

A sudden twinge of pain made the man cry 
Out, preventing any reply to Dick's lacid aceount 
of himself. 

“ Where'll ye be carried 1” the boy inquired. 

“8+. Charles hotel,” he answered, and imme- 
diately became unconscious. 
























